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is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 





**Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods... day in and day out. 

*That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 
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Pech pase : a = gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient IT’S MILLED 
niform baked goods keep o ae ‘a ee 
customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. FOR EACH SHOP 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” *“Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ REQUIREMENT 
Flours keep production costs - 

Flour just right for each of your particular requirements... 


down, profits up for you. 


designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 
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MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 


For just 30 days compare production results ik \ a ai 

—and production costs—of International BAKERY PROVED aN 

with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 

MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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yourself that International is your best guar- 
antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
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Americans Ate 
Rolling Up Their Sleeves / 


Career girls and carpenters . . . truck drivers and teachers . . . 
bankers and bakers and pretty homemakers—everybody with 
a conscience is rolling up his and her sleeves to give blood. 

Your Armed Forces are short 300,000 pints of desperately 
needed blood this month. Men, your men, on ‘Heartbreak 
Ridge” have been hit. Tomorrow it may be at some other place 
with a strange name. And the man who might die . . . will die. 

Your Defense Department and your Red Cross have re- 
minded you that blood is needed. Secretary of Defense Lovett 
says the situation is perilous. Our top military men in Korea 
say it’s perilous. 

Why not join the thousands of Americans who are giving 
blood, giving it regularly, cheerfully! It isn’t painful. Trained 
personnel make it easy and even pleasant. 

So roll up your sleeve. Make your appointment . . . today! 







) What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Gite? 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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It Takes Good Bread 

To Make Good Sandwiches 
It Takes Good Flour 

To Make Good Bread 


Nebraska Grown Wheat Rates Tops 
In Milling and Baking Characteristics 


You will never know what good Nebraska 
Wheat Flour will do for your bread until 
you try it in your shop. Do it soon. Try— 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 
‘(Identical Performance Flours That Need No Blending’’ 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR sctisfies Lahers 


Aecaude it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 sperior flour 


Aecause it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR «4 20d on < quality Lasis 


heca the bulk of our marketing is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 


ih D AKOTAY 











/ General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 

/ Please have your representative call and give me com- 
plete information about milling flour to my individual / 
specifications. / 











4 MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. / 





Cente nA] rourine mus ans 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” , 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3... 


July, 1952 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 





2.Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 








3.Sell the bags for 
home uses. 





Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at 4% less than store 
price. 








Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis B3= 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858. . . 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 











Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 

about Bemis Cotton Bags. 
for flour. 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


You can buy KELLY’S FAMOUS with Confidence, knowing 
that as a customer of this milling company you will always re- 
ceive fair treatment. ... You can bake KELLY’S FAMOUS 
with Confidence, knowing that this quality brand will give the 
finest, uniform results day after day. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
quality is based on top notch wheats and expert milling. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ag 7 7, The Battle 1 of Tre 
Washington’s army of battle-weary soldiers had just been 
beaten by Lord Howe’s British army and forced to retreat across 
the Delaware. But the British unwisely stopped at 
Trenton to celebrate their victory before crossing the river. 
Meanwhile, Washington reorganized his troops and on PEACOCK 


December 26th, 1776, made the famed crossing of the 
ice-clogged Delaware to attack Trenton. The British were 


























caught unaware and defeated within forty-five minutes. BIG “Ss” 

During the same year—1776—Shellabarger’s was founded and 

for nearly two centuries has maintained an unsurpassed GOLDEN BELT 

standard of flour quality. The Shellabarger crest is the 

traditional symbol of that uncompromising quality. The next PANCRUST 

time you order bakery flours, specify Shellabarger’s 

and you too, like thousands of bakers who now rely on them WONDERSACK 

exclusively, will be assured of uniform, dependable 

production performance. DOUGHBUSTER 
Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 





QHELLABARGER’S. Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MORE AND MORE THE PERFECT SCORE 


























D ives always in harmony with consumer demand— 





when you pack your products in Chase Pretty Prints. 
They come in a large variety of lovely, colorful, Chase- 
Designed patterns...in checks, plaids, florals, geometrics, 
and pastels. Surveys prove that more and more house- 
wives—the country over—love them for their re-use 
advantages. Cash in on this demand by packaging in 
Pretty Prints! Your:Chase Salesman has samples. Ask to 
see them. Also, write for free booklet, “Worth Looking 
Into.” It shows complete line of Chase products. 


(foe Bille Bage.. Bette Buy Chate! 
= a A S E BAG CO. sinena sates oFtices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER « DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS e¢ BUFFALO e¢ ST, LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND’ e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. @ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. @ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O, e WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK, » SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ Recently the Pittsburgh Pirates dumped a cool $100,000 into the 
lap of an untried high school boy, just as a bonus for him to sign 
up as a pitcher. It seems there was a time when the Pittsburgh 


Club wasn’t so reckless with its gold. For once in the long ago, 











Pittsburgh refused to sign up a rookie pitcher because he de- 
manded a bonus of nine dollars—the price of a railroad ticket. 
He was a pitcher from the sandlots of Idaho. So that unwanted 
pitcher wound up with the Washington Senators and remained 
with them for 20 years, where he became the immortal— 
Walter Johnson! 


Moral—don’t be slow with your dough when old man oppor- 


tunity asks for a one-way ticket to your address! Seriously 







though, wise investment has been a cornerstone of Commander- 








Larabee’s success in serving America’s bakers. 





Millions of dollars have been invested in labora- 







tories, giant mills and huge storage facilities . . . 


et 
OP ie 


to assure you of finer flour, precision-milled to 
high performance standards. There is a Com- 
mander-Larabee Flour that will suit your needs 


. try it yourself—you'll see what we mean. 
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WASHINGTON—Pending a hear- 
ing before the U.S. Court of Appeals 
Oct. 6, all polyoxyethylene mono- 
stearate bread “softeners” may be 
used in bakery products without vio- 
lating the bread standards. 

Oscar R. Ewing, administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, has no- 
tified manufacturers of products such 
as “Myrj 45,” “Sta-Soft,” and “Repco” 
that the products may be sold and 
that no action will be taken against 
producers of breads using the sub- 
stances until the court’s decision. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Poly Ban Lifted Pending Court Ruling 


Previously, Judge John Biggs, Jr., 
heading the appellate court in Phila- 
delphia, had ruled that the portion 
of the U.S. standards of identity for 
breads and rolls applying to the con- 
tested emulsifiers be postponed pend- 
ing a court decision whether the 
charges of “discrimination” are war- 
ranted. 

Under terms of the court ruling 
bakers can continue to use the emul- 
sifiers, despite the fact that the bread 
standards, which will become effec- 
tive Aug. 13, banned them as an op- 


tional ingredient in white bread. 

In its petition to the courts Atlas 
charged that the bread standard or- 
der is “illegal and discriminatory be- 
cause the administrator failed to ap- 
ply the same criteria to all compet- 
ing emulsifiers and because he re- 
fused to reopen the record to receive 
pertinent additional evidence.” In its 
motion to stay the order, Atlas stated 
that “no danger to public health is 
involved in postponing the effective 
date of the bread order as regards 
‘Myrj 45’.” 





FDA Explains 
Labeling Under 
Bread Standards 


CHICAGO—Representatives of the 
American Bakers Assn., the American 
Instiltute of Baking and the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America met with 
Federal Food & Drug Administration 
officials in Washington recently to 
discuss labeling requirements of the 
bread standards. The meeting was 
arranged at the request of Gerard R. 
Williams, Williams Baking Co., Inc., 
chairman of the ABA Bread Stand- 
ards Advisory Committee. 

Charles W. Crawford, FDA com- 
missioner, emphasized that the stand- 
ards will definitely go into effect 
Aug. 13 as originally announced. 

He assured the baker representa- 
tives that any baker who shows sin- 
cere and honest effort to correct his 
labels, to meet the new requirements, 
but is not able to do so by the effec- 
tive date of the order because of his 
inability to get new wrappers, would 
not be penalized. 

In addition to Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Williams, those attending the 
meeting included Dr. Guy Robinson, 
Continental Baking Co.; Dr. Oscar 
Skovholt, Quality Bakers of America; 
Joseph M. Creed, ABA counsel; Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, ARBA counsel; rep- 
resenting the AIB, L. E. Caster, 
chairman; Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent, and Dr. William Bradley, scien- 
tific director, and several staff mem- 
bers of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. 

A complete report on the meeting 
will appear in the August issue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ABA MEMBERSHIP AT PEAK 
AS NINE BAKERIES JOIN 


CHICAGO—Nine bakery organiza- 
tions have joined the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in recent weeks, William 
M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, has reported. 

Now serving more bakers than ever 
before in its history, the ABA is con- 
tinuing its campaign to broaden its 
Services and to serve more of the 
industry, he said. 

“Our membership is in each of the 
48 states and Hawaii,” Mr. Clemens 
said. “There is every evidence that 
more and more bakers appreciate the 
need for the national representation 
which the ABA provides. Every new 
member broadens our representation 
more, making it possible for us to 
speak for the industry with greater 
authority.” 

The new members are: Atlanta 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Bacher 
Brothers Bakery, New Orleans, La.; 


Frudeger Bakery Co., Inc., Burling- 








ton, Iowa; Heidi, Inc., Silver Spring, 
Md.; Margaret Ann Baking Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Mother’s French Pastry 
Shop, Canton, Ohio; Standard Baking 
Co., San Antonio, Texas; Sabine Hol- 
sum Bakers, Port Arthur, Texas, and 
Welsh’s Bakery, Reno, Nev. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST, PITTSBURGH 
BAKERY STRIKES SETTLED 


Strikes or threatened walkouts by 
bakery workers were settled recently 
in the Pacific Northwest, Twin Cities 
and Pittsburgh. 

Meanwhile, William F. Schnitzler, 
president of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union, 
said in a San Francisco interview, 
that the gradual widening between 
wages and the cost of living, along 
with an unusually prolonged presiden- 
tial campaign, has resulted in a nation- 
wide wave of unrest among workers. 

“We are now seeing an unprece- 
dented series of strikes, some from 
unions that haven’t been on strike 
for 50 years,” Mr. Schnitzler said. 
“The rank and file is not only refus- 
ing to accept the recommendations 
of their officials in labor negotiations 
but also they are making a sweeping 
house cleaning of their leaders.” 

He reported that a cause of the 
unrest was that “people are nervous 
and dissatisfied and the workers want 
to take it out on someone.” 

A demand for Sundays off was one 
of the points of contention in the Pa- 
cific Northwest strike that started 
early in May. Under terms of the 
agreement, Seattle bakers will con- 
tinue to work Sundays, but will re- 
ceive $2.80 premium pay for that day. 
Other benefits included in the con- 
tract are improved vacations and a 
health-welfare plan costing employ- 
ers $8.66 a month for each employee. 

Similar contracts, differing in 
minor details, were approved for bak- 
ers in Tacoma and Spokane. 

Portland, Ore., bakers ended their 
strike without gaining their demand 
for Saturdays and Sundays off. They 
were granted a wage increase of $5 
a week, but with no premium for 
Sunday. 

The dispute in Pittsburgh was set- 
tled only after striking employees, 
in what the Pittsburgh press called 
a “rowdy and tumultous” meeting 
voted to accept the offer of the bread 
companies. The strike, involving 17 
major baking plants in the Pittsburgh 
area, started early in May. 

The settlement calls for pay raises 
of 10¢ an hour for women employees 
and 12%4¢ for men, with job reclassi- 
fications worth another 5%¢ an hour. 
Vacation benefits also are provided. 

A threatened strike in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul was averted when 
employees accepted an offer by em- 
ployers that calls for a 7¢ an hour 
wage increase retroactive to last May 
1, vacation benefits and the 8-hour, 
5-day week. 








Hazard Order 
Issued; Applies to 
Workers Under 18 


WASHINGTON—Hazardous Occu- 
pation Order No. 11, which prohibits 
children under 18 years of age from 
the operation of certain power-driven 
machines in the baking industry, was 
signed by Maurice J. Tobin, secretary 
of labor, and becomes effective July 
21, 1952. 

During a public hearing held in 
February, in Washington, which was 
attended by employers and worker 
representatives, no objections were 
raised to the proposed order based 
on an investigation of the hazards of 
bakery machines. 

The new order prohibits the em- 
ployment of minors, 16 and 17 years 
of age, in the occupations of operat- 
ing, assisting to operate, or cleaning 
any horizontal or vertical dough mix- 
er; batter mixer; bread dividing, 
rounding, or molding machines; dough 
brake; dough sheeter; combination 
bread slicing and wrapping machine, 
or cake cutting band saw. The occu- 
pation of setting up or adjusting a 
cookie or cracker machine is also 
prohibited to minors under 18 years 
of age. 

Hazardous orders are issued by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law prohibiting em- 
ployment of minors between 16 and 
18 years of age in occupations 
“particularly hazardous or detrimen- 
tal to their health or well being.” 

The order does not apply to bak- 
eries doing business wholly within 
one state. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPS PERMITS OPTIONAL 
RESTAURANT PRICING 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has provided an 
optional method which bakers in the 
metropolitan New York area may use 
to determine their ceiling prices for 
sales of bakery products to restau- 
rants, hotels and other eating estab- 
lishments. 

If a baker in the metropolitan area 
so selects, he may use the optional 
method instead of establishing price 
ceilings for sales to eating establish- 
ments under the bakery ceiling price 
regulation CPR 135. 

The alternate method is provided, 
OPS said, to permit the New York 
restaurant bakers to eliminate a com- 
plicated system of discounts and dif- 
ferentials which they would be re- 
quired to continue if they priced un- 
der the provisions of CPR 135. 

It permits them to eliminate the 
discounts by charging prices that 
make compensatory adjustments for 
the discounts. 
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16 SOUTH SIxTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


Dear Mre Bakers 


In the next two mo st 100 major food firms are ynderwriting 4 huge 
advertising campaign for you, jus came into your town and paid for ads 


—_— 


in your newspaper, on your radio j up posters on your billboards. 


They are going to great expense to urge your customers to patronize our 
pakerye They want you to sell more bakery foods during “July is Picnic Month" and 
August is Sandwich Month." 


Think 2 campaign of this sort is an. 
that has no application to you? Ever hear of 
in one without increasin j j hear 2 convention 
promotions won't wor j s spend thousands of 
thing they didn't think woul r the counter? 


Here's how you can make this campaign pay off over your counter: 


Buy 2 newspaper ad, or 4 series; show the newspaper the sales kits you can 
m the Bakers of America the Wheat Flour Institute (the editor may do 
a story) 5 talk to the food editer J i puild your ads around Picnic or 
Sandwich Month, pinpoint the copy t© your own needse 


Talk to the grocer if you distribute through one--get him to use promotional 
materials, oF plan a cooperative ade Bakers of America Program radio 
advertising« Build your own radio program @ and sandwiches e 


Don't miss 4 s up your display windowSe Feature picnics. 
Plug barbecues Sell ou iving r meals, picnic 
lunches» novel sandwichese summer events. 
your sales girls on the balle 


Tf you don't usually advertise» gi 
Bake 2 high grade product, display it as professions 
the people about ite The results can be seen at the pay-of 


Yours for summer sales, 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Frank W. Cooley, JT 
Fwo:jh Editor 


Pe Se Want to let us know how you come out? 


Che Miller Publishing Company ee anes aCe 
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Continental Wins; NLRB Dismisses 
Union’s Nationwide Contract Plea 


WASHINGTON—The National La- 
bor Relations Board June 20 dis- 
missed a petition which sought to 
establish a nationwide bargaining unit 
of employees in all plants of a single 
employer, Continental Baking Co. 

The board, by a vote of two to one, 
found that such unit was “not appro- 
priate for collective bargaining pur- 
poses.” The majority opinion was 
signed by Paul M. Herzog, chairman, 
and Abe Murdock, board member. 
The dissent was filed by Paul L. 
Styles, member. The remaining two 
members, John M. Houston and Ivar 
H. Peterson, did not participate in 
the decision. 

The union—Continental Baking di- 
vision of the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America, AFL—petitioned the board 
to set up a voting unit consisting of 
inside employees now represented by 
its locals in Continental plants. The 
company—the nation’s largest whole- 
sale baker—operates 83 bakeries in 
65 cities through the U.S. 

The board’s majority found the re- 
quested unit to be inappropriate be- 
cause of (1) the long history of col- 
lective bargaining on a local area, 
multi-employer basis; (2) the local 
autonomy of the branch plants, and 
(3) the local nature of the baking 
business. 

The majority opinion stated: 

“Continental’s policy is to bargain 
collectively through local employer 
bargaining associations wherever pos- 
sible, and to abide by the terms of 
agreement reached by such groups. 
. . . The local employer associations 
of which Continental is a member, 
together with other baking com- 
panies in each area, have bargained 
on a multiemployer basis with various 
labor organizations for from 4 to 50 
years. Continental joined these local 
employer associations as its em- 
ployees were unionized, beginning 
about a dozen years ago. 

“This bargaining on a local multi- 
employer basis has covered not only 
employees represented by locals of 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers, 
but also employees represented by 
other AFL unions, such as Internation- 
al Association of Machinists, Interna- 
tional Brotheyhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Help- 
ers of America, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, International 
Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers, and 
Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

“Especially significant on the ap- 
Propriateness of the unit is the long 
history of collective bargaining on a 
local area, multiemployer basis. . . . 
This pattern of bargaining was cre- 
ated and continued by voluntary ac- 
tion of labor organizations represent- 
ing various employee groups, includ- 
ing locals of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers, and of employers. 
Until the present controversy arose, 
it apparently operated to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned. At the 
present time, other unions and sev- 
eral locals of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers find the traditional 
method of bargaining an adequate 
means for achieving the normal ob- 
jects of collective bargaining. 

“So far as it lies within the board’s 
power, we should not upset traditional 
methods of bargaining except for very 
cogent reasons. . . . We see nothing 


in the arguments advanced by Con-’ 


tinental division to justify a finding 


that such a change has become nec- 
ecamary. . . 

“Continental’s plants are scattered 
over thousands of miles of territory. 
Some plants are as many as 3,000 
miles apart. There is therefore little 
or no contact among employees of 
the several plants. Nor is there any 
interchange of employees among 
plants, except on an_ insignificant 
scale. Because of the perishability of 
its product, the wholesale baking in- 
dustry is essentially local. Each of 
Continental’s plants is to a consider- 
able extent an autonomous operation. 
Each plant bakes bread or cake for 
distribution to the surrounding geo- 
graphical area. The manager has com- 


plete authority to hire, promote, dis- 
charge and discipline production and 
maintenance employees. Payrolls are 
prepared in each plant and are met 
by drawing on funds deposited in local 
banks. Job classifications vary from 
plant to plant. So do wages, hours, 
terms and conditions of employment, 
as the result of the long history of 
bargaining on a local basis. . . . 

“For all the foregoing reasons, we 
conclude and find that the multiplant, 
nation-wide, single employer unit 
sought by Continental Division (of 
the union) is not appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. We shall 
therefore dismiss Continental divi- 
sion’s petition.” 





AIB, ABA Adopt Statement on 
Chemical Additives in Foods 


CHICAGO—The boards of direc- 
tors of the American Institute of 
Baking and of the American Bakers 
Assn. have adopted a statement of 
principles regarding chemical addi- 
tives in foods. The AIB notes in a 
bulletin that during the past sev- 
eral months a number of proposals 
have been made to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act 
with reference to use of new chemi- 
cal additives in food products. 

“Much confusion has been caused 
by these proposals in the minds of 
both the food industry leaders and 
the public,” according to the bulle- 
tin. “It is not nor will it be the 
purpose of the American Institute of 


Baking to advocate or propose any 
specific legislation, but it is felt that 
a clearcut statement of principles on 
the question of chemical additives in 
food should be made.” The statement 
of principle follows: 

“We believe it is the responsibil- 
ity of the food industries to exert 
every effort toward the production 
and distribution of foods which are 
wholesome and nutritious and to as- 
sure adequate safeguard against con- 
tamination or adulteration which 
would render human food unwhole- 
some. 

“We believe the food industries 
should continue to improve their food 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Ray Frink 


RAY FRINK APPOINTED TO 
NATIONAL YEAST POSITION 


CHICAGO—Ogden A. Geilfuss, vice 
president of the National Yeast Corp., 
has announced that Ray Frink has 
been appointed district manager with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Frink was formerly manager 
of the research products division and 
in charge of sales of products sold 
by the Siebel Institute of Technology 
for the last four years. Prior to that 
time, Mr. Frink was with the Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul, on sales and 
bakery production service work for 
11 years. Before becoming connected 
with Maas-Keefe, he was in charge of 
bakery production at Peter Pan Bak- 
eries of Iowa. 

Mr. Frink will also render bakery 
production. service to bakeries. 





New England Bakers Assn. Elects 
Fred G. Stritzinger President 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H.—At the 31st 
annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn., held at Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H., 
June 7-10, Fred G. Stritzinger, Bos- 
ton, vice president of the Continental 


Baking Co., was elected president for 
the forthcoming year. Ray W. Pay- 
ette, Girard Baking Co., Burlington, 
Vt., was elected vice president. Other 
officers of the association are named 
by the board of directors. Dana R. 
Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery, Saylesville, 
R.L., retiring president, did not attend 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICERS—New officers of the New England Bakers Assn. 


are shown above. Left to right, Fred G. Stritzinger, regional manager for the 
Continental Baking Co., Boston, president; Ray W. Payette, Girard Baking 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., vice president, and Robert Sullivan, executive sec- 


retary of the NEBA, Boston. 


the convention because of illness. 

John F. Brown, Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., and Seth 
F. A. Wood, E. M. Noel Co., Boston, 
were elected to serve as allied mem- 
bers of the board of governors of 
the association. 

For the most part the convention 
was given over to sports and social 
activities. The annual golf tournament 
was the featured event. A putting 
contest for ladies, a pitch-and-putt 
contest for men, ocean cruises, deep 
sea fishing, a golf tournament for the 
ladies, a horseshoe pitching contest 
and a “Gay Nineties” bathing beauties 
contest were featured. 

A clambake was also _ included 
among the entertainment features 

(Continued on page 21) 





A GOOD MAN TO KNOW WHEN 
HUNTING SEASON OPENS 


BUFFALO — Deer im Alleghany 
State Park near here have a friend in 
a bakery man named Mathew Meir, 
whose bread delivery route takes 
him through a portion of the park. 
Starting last winter Mr. Meir be- 
gan feeding a few deer with loaves 
of stale bread. Now his friends 
amongst the deer have grown to 
about twice the number originally 
and as he makes his daily run through 
the park to service his customers in 
the nearby towns, he finds the ani- 
mals at approximately the same place 
each day. To show their gratitude, 
the animals will follow the bakery 
truck for a distance before disap- 
pearing into the wood area along- 
side the highway. 
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The Flour Market 





Sharp Price Dip Brings in 


The rapid and early harvest in the 
Southwest of a record-breaking crop 
plunged wheat values in late June to 
a point which dropped flour prices to 
an attractive basis for widespread 
bookings by the bakery trade. The 
surge of buying was led by the inde- 
pendent, medium-sized bakers July 1 
after the wheat market moved up 
from a crop year low far below the 
loan value. Chain baking concerns did 
not participate in the buying to any 
extensive degree, indicating that some 
buyers anticipated further market 
setbacks. However, the market moved 
up more or less steadily afterwards— 
aided by the large-scale purchases 
of hedges in futures merkets—and 
many observers expressed the opinion 
that the market had hit its bottom. 
A steadily falling millfeed market at 
the same time, worked against fur- 
ther reduction in flour quotations. 
Soft winter wheat producing areas 
tributary to Chicago, meanwhile, were 
just reaching the harvest peak at 
the start of July, and the impact of 
this marketing on wheat values there 
was yet to be fully felt. With fre- 
quent fluctuations anticipated up 
through the spring wheat harvesting 
in late summer, factors likely to in- 
fluence longer term trends seemed 
somewhat remote at the moment but 
nevertheless important to the flour 
buyer. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 
AT NEW HIGH 


Of special importance, as always, 
are the price support levels in effect 
on the 1952 crop. This year’s rates, 
computed on the basis of July 1 par- 
ity for wheat, are the highest in his- 
tory. Based on a national average 
loan rate of $2.20 bu. at the farm 
level, terminal market support rates 
are as follows: Chicago $2.53, Kan- 
sas City $2.49 and Minneapolis $2.52 
bu. They are 3¢ bu. higher than in 
1951 at Chicago, 4¢ higher at Kan- 
sas City and 5¢ higher at Minneapolis. 
At some time during every year that 
supports have been in effect the price 
of wheat has reached or surpassed the 
loan level, though the time of year 
has varied considerably depending on 
the influence of other market factors. 
The 1952-53 marketing year is not 
expected to be an exception to this 
price support history. 


s 
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prices to support levels. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in fact, has 
predicted that impoundings will top 
the previous record of 462 million 
bushels established in 1942. 


RECORD HARVEST 
APPEARS CERTAIN 


This prospect is a natural com- 
panion to the almost certain prospect 
of a record winter wheat crop and a 
near-record over-all crop total. The 
USDA in June already had predicted 
a crop topping by 1 million bushels 
the record harvest of 1,059 million of 
1947. Since then estimates have been 
upped substantially, with one promi- 
nent forecaster indicating a crop to- 
taling 1,095,826,000 bu. It was widely 
expected that the USDA would boost 
its estimate in July. Winter wheat 
was harvested dry and in good, stor- 
able condition, an important factor in 
considering likely loan participation. 
Early indications were, however, that 
protein content this year would be 
below average. (See story on page 13.) 


SPRING CROP GETS 
NEEDED MOISTURE 


Spring wheat crop prospects fell 
further in June, although at least 
some recovery is expected as a re- 
sult of the break in the drouth over 
North Dakota and parts of Montana, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Arrival 
of heavy rains halted the deteriora- 
tion which had become severe in the 


driest areas, although how much 
effect the moisture would have in in- 
creasing the size of the crop could 
not be determined immediately. Ex- 
pectations still are that North Da- 
kota may harvest only half the 151 
million bushels harvested in 1951. A 
new threat to spring wheat yields de- 
veloped as stem rust appeared in 
many fields. South Dakota farmers 
already are concerned over the pros- 
pect of a light test-weight crop. The 
latest private estimate of spring 
wheat production is 228 million bush- 
els, far below last year’s harvest of 
342 million bushels. Because of the 
huge supplies of winter wheat avail- 
able, this loss of production poses no 
serious over-all supply problem. How- 
ever, the lighter spring wheat sup- 
plies may be expected to keep flour 
made from this wheat relatively high- 
er in price than southwestern flour. 


NEW HIGH IN TOTAL 
SUPPLIES INDICATED 


Exports of wheat from the U.S. in 
the 1951-52 crop year just ended to- 
taled 460 million bushels, and the 
carryover was estimated at about 250 
million bushels. Using this figure and 
the June official crop forecast, a to- 
tal supply of about 1,606 million 
bushels may be computed for 1952-53. 
This total, which would be a record 
supply, may be considered fairly ac- 
curate since it is expected gains in 
winter wheat estimates since June 
will offset expected losses in spring 
wheat estimates. In a long-range ap- 
praisal of the supply situation, the 
USDA allows for exports of 375 mil- 
lion bushels in the 1952-53 year and 
domestic disappearance of 735 million 
bushels. This would indicate a pos- 
sible carryover on July 1, 1953, of 
about 500 million bushels, double the 
amount carried over this year. This 
impending surplus may be considered 
a bearish factor, though the proba- 
bility of a large tie-up in govern- 
ment loans will offset it to a great 
extent. Export forecasts at this point, 
of course, are very tentative, with the 
outcome of crops in other countries, 
both importers and exporters of 
wheat, due to be a top influence on 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


July, 1952 


Heavy Bookings 


the ultimate total. Predictions have 
been made, however, that heavy ex- 
port business in the remainder of 
the summer may be expected to give 
the market considerable support. 


OPPOSITE PRICE 
SHIFTS NOTED 


A comparison of prices in early 
June with early July prices shows 
that southwestern flour dropped 20@ 
25¢ sack while spring wheat flour 
moved up 5@10¢ sack, corresponding 
to the opposite movement of wheat 
values in these two areas. Minneapo- 
lis cash wheat prices gained fractions 
to 2%¢ in the period while Kansas 
City prices dropped 17% @23%¢ bu. 
The sharp drop at the latter market, 
of course, led to the heavy bookings 
of flour. Potential buying of hard 
winters is still said to be large be- 
cause of the failure of some major 
buyers to cover extensively during 
the recent rush. Millfeed prices, 
meanwhile, moved downward $5@7 
at Minneapolis and $5@11 at Kan- 
sas City, thus working against flour 
price reductions. These prices are ex- 
pected to remain depressed season- 
ally unless unusual demand caused 
by drouth should develop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Price Controls 
Extended; Bakery 
Foods Still Covered 


WASHINGTON — Bakers appar- 
ently will continue under price con- 
trol regulations for at least another 
10 months. 

This was decided when Congress 
recently rushed through a last-minute 
conference committee bill extending 
stabilization provisions of the Defense 
Production Act until April 30, 1953. 
The measure, which was signed into 
law by President Truman, weakens 
price and wage control authority 
somewhat, but not drastically. 

While the control authority was 
extended, Congress did declare its 
intention as being that wage and 
price control should be “terminated 
as rapidly as possible” and that con- 
trols should be suspended where 
there would be no unstabilizing effect. 























STORAGE SPACE July 5 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots: eeetunn 2 ot tm oan —- control 
; : nt o e 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo ia . " 

FILLED RAPIDLY Cet Ss OE, cece sicns 8kv <0 SY TX eee, Sere, Sree, Sree eee provisions had no immediate effect 
Storage space was plentiful in the ao — Gluten .....2+----+es er ae: sae ce — me ove res pyre oy on the price regulations governing 
Southwest at the start of the har- spring standard ........ 5.68@5.78 5.55@5.60 ...@... ...@6.00 6.24@6.26 bakers. However, of course, the Office 
vest, with elevators in the state of Spring first clear ...... 5.54@5.60 5.35 @5.60 ‘ ;:@ os ..-@5.80 6.08@ 6.10 of Price Stabilization could revise 
f oO Hard winter short .... 5.33@5.64 ...@... 5.25@5.35 ...@5.55 ...@.. . nd 

Kansas, for example, only 22% filled Hard winter standard .........-. 1.+@ is. ...@... 5.10@5.20 ...@5.40 5.84@5.86 Yegulations later or even suspée 
imi j j is Hard winter first clear ........... ---@4.83 ---@... 4.20@4.60 -»@5.15 56.34@5.36 j j u 
ogee ll pie aoe eaeges ove — Soft winter short patent .......... 6.52 @6.87 -+-@... 6.65@7.00 ---@6.00 5.78@5.80 — AF pel gma that tae 

7es . ° Soft winter standard 4.90@6.17 ...@... --@. -0+@..- ooe@ uo. ary. 

— . 7 “a Soft winter straight a ee wT) re -@. -»--@5.15 5.57@5.60 i i 
ever, because favorable weather eS Se Bee. eS aos epilcte: eee oe pasate Some changes in the law which are 
mitted combining in a very large area Rye flour, white ..............--- 5.99@6.05 5.70@5.75 ...@. ""@615 645@650 Of interest to bakers were made. For 
at almost the same moment, elevators Rye flour, dark ..............-... 4.99@5.15 4.70@4.75 --@. --@5.15 5.45@5.50 example, all fruits—fresh, frozen or 
quickly became filled as the huge crop New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *NewOrl. canned or otherwise processed—will 
rolled in. This overflow moving to spring high gluten .............. 6.42@6.55 6.50@6.60 6.47@6.57 6.35@6.43 6.30@6.40 be exempt from price control. The 

mee : + dine tt SE MIME dna dvnceectasesacens ..-@... 6.35@6.45 6.32@6.42 6.25@6.28 6.20@6.30 ‘ 
market—despite indications that aS Pring standard ................. Gi7@6.30 6.280635 6229632 6109618 Gos@6zs Dill also stated that wage controls 
much as 90% of the crop was being spring first clear .............+- 6.00@6.20 6.00@6.10 5.97@6.09 5.98@6.32 5.95@6.15 are to be removed from all firms with 
: ‘ REOEG WiMter Gert oc cccsccccccces 6.00@6.10 5.95@6.0 5.97 @6.09 -70@5. ; 
held for ultimate placing under loan [iar Winter standard |... 58095.90 S:9008.00 S77 05.89 SSSOE.70 Glogs 28 eight or fewer employees uniens, 
—broke the market to more than 30¢ Hard winter first clear ......... @ ove 1 @s. ..@... .2.@... 430@4.55 Within 30 days, the President certi- 
. So winter shor MOONS wcccices war wi one eee oT. are eee cee @ ili j gram 
bu. below _ the Support rate. Very Soft winter straight Cocebesneces 5.15 @5.70 3 » 5.i7@5.87 a cee 5.00@5.20 fies that the stabilization = 
heavy participation in the loan pro- soft winter standard ee ees .@. 5.25 @5.85 eee see -@. requires continued wage controls in 
es : Sati s Soft winter first clear .......... —_— ee _— ne ‘ ; j i 
gram seems an obvious prediction in ott winter frst clear ..-....... 6309642 cidoese @... éitocaa * 15@4.45 -the particular industry, business oF 
view of the relation of cash wheat Rye four, dark ................ Socks | ae cee @ 5.37@5.63 @. area. 
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Chemicals in Foods 
Create Problems, 


july, 1952 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
¥xchange and the New York Curb Market: 


High Low Close Close 


age, as it will give the berry time 
to mature and overcome its present 
green characteristics. 

“All this data has been based upon 
experimentally milled flours, but with 
proper blending, bleaching, temper- 




















. June 27, July4, jing and more age as this crop goes Hh G S 
ee a ee — 16% ise ive into the commercial blends, it is ouse roup ays 
Continental Baking ee rere 99 91 91% 91 bound to show improvement over the 
Set Gee ae. a Bek 2a 119° 155% ~—sas*__—sdresent time. WASHINGTON — The increased 
5 National Biscuit Co. |... eee eee cece cece ees 35% 30% 32 32% “Ash on the western Kansas wheats use of chemical additives in the pro- 
Parity, Bakeries Corp. oss sccccclccl00i Saag "Si Slyg = “gis. much higher than previously re- duction, processing and packaging of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ........ 0.00.0. 00 eee cece e neues 661% 56 6454 5 ported from areas in central and food has created a serious health 
ve at Gas a sae Oe sate 34% 96° southern Kansas. Some stations were problem, according to the Delaney 
X- Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded July 4: reporting ash as much as 10 points special House committee (James J. 
of Bid Asked higher than last crop. Ash from this Delaney, D., N.Y.), which has been 
ive Omar, Ine. ...... anndaeeeencucessoensensons 16% 18% area will range from .45 to .50 while looking into the over-all problem 
eet ee OO SS the protein gain will not compare to of the use of these products by the 
‘ = that last year, making wheat coming food industry. The committee reports 
from the western part of the state that present federal laws are inade- 
L P A Gi d . at a disadvantage over normal years. quate to protect the public fully 
“There are still a lot of factors that against some of these products which 
“ ow i otein ver. ag e ite in will influence this 1952 wheat crop may be unsafe. 
1@ + 4 * before a final survey can be written. At the same time the committee 
ur S. W. Cereal Chemists Analysis With the enormous yield, the mills cautioned against unnecessary ob- 
ng should have sufficient wheat _from stacles to technological improve- 
at WICHITA—The Southwest Cereal baking practice. Farinograph curve Which to choose suitable varieties, ments in food production and proc- 
0- Chemists Crop Reporting Committee, peaks run from 3 to 4 minutes, Protein and ash content to uphold _ essing. 
ns in its second report on new crop against 5 to 7 minutes from the same _ the quality standards of southwestern It asked that before a chemical 
as quality, states that the main problem areas last year. All wheat varieties flours, | established during previous is used in food that it be subject 
Du. facing mills making bakery flour is seem to be much lower in this re- Years. to acute and chronic toxicity testing 
et, the scarcity of high protein wheats. spect than last year. AERO 1) THE OTEEY OP tre bo —~ —— — a = 
igs “From our viewpoint at the present “Last crop, Pawnee and Earl ic hea would not be endangered. 
rd time,” the committee report stated, Triumph aes Farinograph Prt HUMKO CO. INVOLVED IN However, the committee concluded 
Ne- “it is doubtful if a 11.0% protein that would indicate a goodly percent- $8,000,000 MERGER DEAL ‘hat such pretesting of these addi- 
jor bakery flour can be maintained from age could be used in bakers flours, ; tives to food should not be subject 
ng this area, unless more high protein’ whereas on the present harvest they MEMPHIS—A. Van Bomel, chair- to rigid legislative fiat. Instead the 
eS, wheat of desirable baking quality is show to be too weak. Curves on Co- ™an of the board of directors of the committee reports that remedial leg- 
D7 found in territory other than cov-  manche, Wichita, and other varieties National Dairy Products Corp., E. E.  islation should be directed to obtain- 
n- ered in this report.” that are considered highly acceptable ‘Stewart, president of the corporation, ing evidence that a chemical additive 
ur Kansas is harvesting a record- in bakery mixes show a decided de- 29d G. C. Pounds, president of the is safe and does not produce harm- 
x breaking wheat crop and high per- crease on the new crop, although bet- Kraft Foods Co., all of Chicago, were ful effects. — 
n- acre yields are usually accompanied ter than the two previously mentioned | Memphis recently to wind up an The majority report of the com- 
ed by lowered protein content of the varieties. $8 million merger deal with HumKo mittee discloses a recommendation 





wheat. To date, the protein has aver- 
aged less than 11%. 

The text of the latest available 
statement on crop quality, issued 
by the chemists’ committee, follows: 

“As the 1952 wheat harvest con- 
tinues to move northward at a very 
rapid rate throughout Kansas, two 
things are becoming more apparent 
each day. First, that Kansas has 
raised an enormous record-breaking 


“Farinograph curves and bakery 
performance are still two debatable 
things and do not correlate neces- 
sarily, but are considered by some as 
indicative. 

“Based on the crop seen to date 
the chemists were of the opinion the 
crop will be much shorter in mixing 
time by as much as one third, and 
quite critical in this factor. Fermen- 
tation time will be shorter, loaf vol- 


Co. and the Trendex Co. 
The HumKo Co. manufactures va- 
rious kinds of shortenings, cooking 
oils and other oil products, while the 
Trendex Co. manufactures fatty acids. 
The two Memphis firms currently 
are running about $75 million in an- 
nual business. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 



































that up to this time there has been 
inadequate testing of additives in 
food products in regard to their long 
range effects on consumers. 

The committee asked that Congress 
amend the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 as amended to require 
that when chemicals are used in food 
that they be subject to the same 
requirements which now exist in re- 
gard to new drugs and meat products. 
Adequate provision for judicial re- 








ir crop in the number of bushels har- ume will be smaller, absorption will tors of Continental Baking Co. has ~ : a 
“i vested, and second that it will defi- be only slightly lower than last year, declared the following dividends: A View of FDA administrative decisions 
we nitely be a low protein crop. due to the extremely dry harvesting quarterly dividend of $1.37% per should be included in such amending 
“Enid, Okla., with 10,732 cars re- Conditions. Bromate response is very share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- legislation, the majority report stated. 
- ported since the meeting two weeks Slight. The doughs while pliable, are dend preferred stock, payable July A sharp note of dissent from the 
ite ago, shows an average protein of more nearly described as being duc- 1, 1952, to holders of record of such Committee report was filed by Rep. 
ng 11.55% against a former average of tile than elastic. Malt requirements stock at the close of business June Walter Horan (R., Wash.), who 
nes 12.27%. seem to be less than last year, as the 13, 1952. A regular quarterly divi- charged the majority opinion as 
53. “Wichita, with over 7,000 cars, new flours are running higher in both dend for the second quarter of 40¢ “alarmist in nature” contributing 
ma shows an average of 10.65% with a maltose and gassing power. per share on the outstanding common nothing to the difficulties of proces- 
ned few cars of later arrivals going slight- “It was thought by some chemists stock, payable July 1, 1952, to holders sors and providing little if any as- 
ity ly over 11% protein. present that the baking will improve of record of such stock at the close surance to the consuming public. Mr. 
“Salina is averaging under 11% on considerably with a few weeks stor- of business June 13, 1952. Horan took in general the position 
- samples to date, with a slight in- that attempts to Subject chemicals 
its crease being reported the last few to severe pretesting were noncon- 
nd days. At this date, samples have been U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 1952 structive in nature. 
ed obtained from all of Kansas with the (Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- Supporting his charge of the wolf 
: = justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account ¢ of “alarm” on the part of the 
n- exception of the Northwest tier of or approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) A eer » 
, counties, which usually turn out some committee majority, Mr. Horan el 
re - < June May June ted in def f b d lsifii 
< higher protein wheats. Scattered re- 1952 1952 1951 ee Sees oe Seana Senne 
al ports from Colorado indicate that it should be borne in mind that the 
-" higher protein will be available from i ciiticnexaicicnsteden’ 2,278,272 2,008,673 + —- 1,800,086 pene open emulsifiers has 
| that territory and ibly Wyoming, never been proved. 
— helping ray this pref a IN 55.5.4:5:5.0.4 9 eR adedeowtent 1,125,166 1,079,588 944.063 The existing FDA act contains ade- 
ae “With the enormous total of bush- Interior Northwest .........c.cce0c- 2,048,195 1,792,845 1,784,810 quate means to protect the public, 
“a els produced, the main problem fac- Mr. Horan contended. Rep. Horan is 
ms a: tke sae te eae ae ee NORTHWEST ................. 8,173,361 2872488 2,728,878 —_renorted to have been upset by a pre- 
small percentage of wheats in the Kansas City ...............eeeeeees 1,131,064 1,185,857 = 1,194,219 +~—- mature release of this report to Con- 
” higher protein range will be enough Interior Southwest ................ 3,630,570 3,791,368 «3,726,727. ~—=s ress before he had full opportunity 
‘or to bolster the mills making bakery to study it—consequently he felt re- 
or mixes. From our viewpoint at the SOUTHWEST ..........-.00+. 4,761,634 4,977,225 4,920,946 quired to issue a minority statement 
ill ee etme, it looks doubtful if a Seattle-Tacoma ...............06++ 656,632 704,655 aa Sore 
he % protein bakery flour can be Portland 134,213 124,802 183,470 wager on ego sc rg 
ols maintained from this area, unless ior North Pac! + ROR lily Yall ; EKCO PAYS 85¢ 
. more high tei ee Interior North Pacific .............. 127,525 187,407 206,658 : 
ith ome gh protein wheat of desirable CHICAGO — Directors of Ekco 
ss, _— ing qualities is found in territory NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 918,370 1,016,864 1,085,401 Products Co., have declared dividends 
- re E : j 
. “The flour milled from this low CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST... 2,055,452 2,032,939 1,931,378 po tae sienagndiynen Bewclee: 
in protein wheat, it was unanimously SRS ened ey 13,187,089 12,908,224 12,466,684 ‘dividend of $1.12% a share on the 
or we upon by all chemists present, seas °° sae wi cas preferred and a quarterly dividend 
aa al Bs mixing tolerance, as Percent of U.S. Total .............. 73.8 73.7 73.7 of 35¢ a share on the common will 
y Farinograph and actual ADJUSTED ESTIMATES ...... 17,868,700 17,556,800 17,115,000 be paid Aug. 1. 
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Flexibility - Transparency - Impermeability 





Moisture-proofness 


The numerator that makes cellophane ideally suited to the 
baking industry is its strength, flexibility, transparency, imper- 
viousness to dust, grease and oil. The common denominator is 
a double-edged blessing called moisture-proofness that varies 
with the type of film. 

On it depends the shelf life of your product and the condition 
in which it reaches the consumer. Some films are nearly water- 
proof. They will keep cheese cake soft and moist, but place them 
around a pie and the crust will turn soggy. Other films will pass 
water vapor so readily they are little more than a protection 
against dust, grease and dirt. If you put them around cheese 
cake, it would dry out in 24 hours. 

In between are films which allow slow moisture transmission 
so humid sticky atmospheres will not be built up inside pack- 
ages. A wise selection of film takes into account this vapor trans- 
mission characteristic and balances it against the weather. 














PERCENT WEIGHT LOSS OF WHITE BREAD SLICES 

Storage % Weight Loss After 

Type Envelope— Condition 24 Hours 72 Hours 

Moistureproof Cellophane 72° F., 81% R.H. 0 0 

Unwaxed Glassine ....... 72° F., 81% R.H. 8.0 19.7 

Moistureproof Cellophane 72° F., 17% R.H. 1.4 3.4 

Unwaxed Glassine ....... 72° F., 17% R.H. 13.0 33.6 

Table 1 








PACKAGING OF HARD CRUST (VIENNA) BREAD 


% H.O After 
74 hrs. at 72° 


Original % H.O F., 19% R.H. Condition of 
Type of Film In Whole In In Whole In Crust After 
Wrapper— Loaf Crust Loaf Crust 74 Hours 
EA: ars bain see 32.4 14.6 20.6 9.0 Okay 
Non-moistureproof 
Cellophane .... 32.4 14.6 22.4 8.4 Okay 
Semi-moistureproof 
Cellophane .... 32.4 14.6 24.0 11.9 Slightly Tough 
Moistureproof 
Cellophane .... 32.4 14.6 $2.2 21.0 Tough 








Table 2 
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= Good Packaging, but . - . 


Packaging Depends on the Weather 


In the summer for instance, a semi-moisture-proof film would 
be suitable for packaging sugared doughnuts. By allowing mois- 
ture to gradually pass through the film a semi-dry atmosphere 
is maintained inside the package and the sugar does not become 
sticky. The high summer humidities do not exert a heavy pull 
on the humidity inside the package. In the winter, however, . 
conditions change. In most parts of the country, temperatures © 
fall down around freezing. Since most stores don’t have air con- 
ditioning, they have a dry blotter-like atmosphere that pulls 
excessively on the moisture inside the package of doughnuts and 
they dry out before they reasonably should. To counteract this, 
a moisture-proof film should be used. It will hold in the moisture 
that is in the package and protect the doughnuts from the dry 
air outside. 

There are three types of cellophane commonly used in pack- 
aging products of the baking industry. The “P” (plain) type 























PACKAGING OF POUND CAKE SLICES 

% Loss in Wt. at 72° F., 18% R.H. 

Type of Wrap— After 1 Day After 7 Days 
Non-moistureproof Cellophane ......... 11.8 20.6 
Semi-moistureproof Cellophane ......... 7.6 20.0 
One Wrap of Moistureproof Cellophane.. 0.4 2.9 
Double Wrap of Moistureproof Cellophane 0 0.5 

Table 3 





PACKAGING OF SUGAR COATED DOUGHNUTS 
(Stored for 3 Days) 
Tests at 72° F.,80% R.H. Tests at 75° F., 25% R.H. 
Softness Condition Softness Condit. 


% Wt. of of % Wt. of of 


Type of Wrap— Loss Doughnuts Sugar Loss Doughnuts Sugar 


Non-moistureproof 


Cellophane’ 1.5 7.0 8.0 5.0 5.8 10.0 
Semi-moistureproof 

Cellophane . 1.0 7.5 7.2 3.5 6.0 8.8 
Moistureproof 

Cellophane . 0.2 se .0:Cté‘# 0.7 7.0 6.3 


NUMERICAL RATINGS: 10=excellent, 7= passable or borderline, 
below 7=unsatisfactory. 











Table 4 








BREAD— 


Index of Films 


E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


Olin Cellophane 


Sylvania Division 


American Viscose Corp. 


Celanese Corp. 


of America 


Boston brown _. MSAT-86 300 MSB-1 (tray) — 
300 MSB-3 (bag) 
Hard crusted (Vienna) _............300 PT-62 PT 300 MS-1 P-912, S-600 & S-602 
Melba toast -...................................300 MST-540w* MST-52 (tray) 300 MS-1 — 
Soft crusted (white, rye) ........... 300 MST-51 MST-51 300 MS-1 — 
Sweet rolls, buns, muffins _......... 300 MST-52 MS-52 300 MS-1 or MS-5 — 
r Zwieback lala tle 300 MST-540w* MST-52 (tray) 300 MS-1 dai 
CAKES— 
| Sa _.....300 MST-52 MST-52 300 MS-1 or MS-5 
Cr cis: _.......3800 MST-52 MST-52 300 MS-1 — 
Frosted _.. See MST-52 308 MS-1 or MS-5 — 
Freitas n-ne. ceneeneeeeacensee-asecone 4G OF SOO MIST -§4 MST-52 300 MS-5 tome 
re ...................__......... MST-52 300 MS-1 (bag) — 
300 MS-3 (tray) 
| Unfrooted ..........2....................--.00d MS Le MST-52 450 MS-3 —_ 
COOKIES— 
Cream filled ................................DW MST-53 (bag) MST-52 (tray) 300 MS-1 or MS-5 
MST-53 (bag) 300 MS-3 (bag) — 
REECE cr ae ae DW MST-53 (bag) MST-S2 (tray) 300 MS-1 or MS-5 
] MST-53 (bag) 300 MS-3 (bag) 
EE ee eae eee DW MST-53 (bag) MST-52 300 MS-1 or MS-5 
a SS Pe MST-82 (tray) 300 MS-1 or MS-5 
MST-53 (bag) 300 MS-3 (bag) 
Marshmallow tops ........................ DW MST-53 (bag) MST-52 300 MS-3 or MS-5 
; I I iiss DW MST-:53 (bag) MST-S2 (tray) 300 MS-1 or MS-5 — 
1 MST-53 (bag) 300 MS-3 (bag) 
Ea Rane ee 450 MST-53 (bag) MST-S2 (tray) 300 MS-1 or MS-1 — 
DW 300 MST-53 (bag) 300 MS-3 (bag) 
‘ CRACKERS— 300 MST-54 (direct MST-S2 (tray) 300 MS-1 (tray) —_— 
f overwrap or carton) MST-53 (bag) 300 MS-3 (bag) 
DOUGHNUTS— 
. es a ls | MST-53 300 DS P-912, S-600 & S-602 
' Rete Roan ON ler See 300 MST-52 MST-52 300 MS-1 ~— 
a LST- or MST-52 300 MS-1 — 
DOUGHS (Sweet)— 
Sen 300 LST MST-52 (tray) 300 MS-1 _ 
Danish pastry ................................ 300 LST MST-52 300 MS-1 —_— 
PIES— 300 PT-62 PT 300 P-1 P-912, S-600 & S-602 
PLUM PUDDINGS— MSAT-86 MST-52 300 MSB-1 — 
*Carton, tray or boat overwrap. 
= Code Explanation 
A—Anchored (water resistant) D—Decreased moistureproofness P—Plain (non-moistureproof) 





B—Binder (coating bonded for 
water resistance) 


L—Less moistureproof 
M—-Moistureproof 


S—Heat sealing 
T—Transparent (uncolored) 


Non-Moistureproof Films 


Cellulose acetate film. Dust, oil and greaseproof. Waterproof but not vaporproof. 
Dimensionally stable. Will not dry out or become brittle. In these films the “P” and 
the “S” refer to methods of manufacture rather than types of film. The “P” is a cast 
film and the “S” series are extruded. 


Celanese Corp. of America P-912, S-600, S-602 





= te du Pont de Nemours Co. an “ty Air, dust, grease and oil proof. Readily absorbs water. Impermeable to dry gases. 
Olin Cellophane 00 Permeable to moist gases. 
Sylvania Division 300 P-1 
Semi-Moistureproof Films 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 300 LST Moisture loss slow enough to prevent excessive drying, yet able to avoid sogginess 
Olin Cellophane 300 LST in the product. ; 
Sylvania Division 300 DS 
_ Moistureproof Films 
' E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 300 MST-51 Good flexibility and durability. Wrapping bread, twist wraps. 


300 & 450 MST-52 Average durability and flexibility; carton overwraps, direct wraps on greasy prod- 


ucts, high fat content cakes, sweet doughs. 


Better than average durability and flexibility. Bags for greasy and oily products, 
carton overwraps. 


800 & 450 MST-54 


MSAT-86 Extra strong heat-sealing properties, highly flexible and durable; very water resistant. 
Olin Cellophane 300 MST-51 Good flexibility and durability. Wrapping breads and twists. 
9 300 & 450 MST-52 Average durability and flexibility. Carton overwraps, direct wraps on cakes or greasy 
products. 
300 & 450 MST-53 High flexibility and durability, particularly at low temperatures and humidities. For 
8 bags requiring extra durability. 
Sylvania Division 300 MS-1 For bakery products and carton overwraps. 
300 & 450 MS-3 


Extra strong heat seal, better than average toughness, flexibility, low temperature 
D, durability. Used primarily for bags. 

300 MS-5 Carton and tray overwraps and direct overwraps where more rigidity is needed. 
300 MS-5-1 Highly water resistant. Used on moist products or where free water is present. 
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is impervious to dust, oil and grease, but not to 
moisture; neither is it heat sealable. 

The other two types have varying degrees of 
moistureproofness depending on the number and 
kind of lacquer coatings on them. 

“L” is the designation which E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., uses for its “less moisture 
proof” film and “D” (decreased moistureproofness ) 
is the Sylvania division, American Viscose Corp., 
designation for the same type of film. Both are 
used for products that require a controlled rate of 
moisture loss, slow enough to prevent excessive 
drying yet able to avoid sogginess. 

By far the biggest group are the “M”’ films, 
which are divided into three sub-groups. 

There is the standard moistureproof type which 
is used on breads. 

There is a special type used on cakes and high 
fat content products. 

And there is the anchored or binder type which 
is used on very high moisture content products 
such as Boston Brown Bread and cheese cake. 
(All three of the “M” types have about the same 
moisture resistance.) 

The “P” Films 

The “P” films have their largest use in wrap- 
pings for hard crusted breads and for pies. Both 
these products have basically the same condition. 
They have a dry crust inclosing a high moisture 
content body. The problem is to keep it that way 
by using a film which will allow the moisture to 
escape. In the case of pie, it is advisable to use 
a carton overwrap rather than a direct overwrap 
which would be suitable for the bread. 

By referring to Table 2, you can see that 
moistureproof cellophane sets up a waterproof 
barrier around the bread and prevents moisture 
from going out. Consequently the crust loses its 
crispness and becomes tough. The non-moisture- 
proof cellophane does the best job. There is less 
moisture loss in the loaf than in loaves without 
wraps and the crust remains at practically the 
same crispness as the unwrapped loaves. 

In this same category, there is a cousin of cel- 
lophane which is being recommended by the Celan- 
ese Corporation of America. It is a cellulose ace- 
tate film. That firm’s P912, S600 and S602 are 
recommended for overwrapping pies, iced cakes, 
iced doughnuts, crusty bread, etc., where a per- 
meable film is needed to take away the moisture 
which causes sogginess. Acetate is a dimensionally 
stable film and under ordinary conditions of usage, 
it will not shrink, cockle or soften. It is not recom- 
mended for crackers, bread or pretzels. 

The “L” and “D” Films 

The “L” and “D” films are semi-moistureproof. 
They allow slow passage of moisture through the 
film. The “L” films are used for sugared dough- 
nuts and products with glazes such as breakfast 
rings and Danish pastries where there is a soft thin 
frosting that needs a semi-dry atmosphere to keep 
from getting sticky. 

Table 4 shows the results of tests on sugar 
coated doughnuts at humidities of 80% and 25%. 
When there are high humidities such as we get in 
the summer, the semi-moistureproof film is the 
best compromise. It allows slow moisture loss, 
keeping the doughnut from drying out and the 
sugar in an acceptable condition. In the winter, 
when humidities are in the 25% area, you will have 
to sacrifice the condition of the sugar a bit for the 
extra protection a moistureproof film will give 
toward keeping the doughnuts from drying out. 

The “M” Films 

The most generally used are the ‘“M” (moisture- 
proof) films. They are used on some breads and 
most cakes and cookies. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of weight loss 
of slices of white bread packaged in envelopes of 
moistureproof cellophane and envelopes of un- 
waxed glassine. The tests were made under storage 
conditions, room temperature and relative humidi- 
ties of 81% and 17%. The need of a moistureproof 
wrapping is obvious. Usually the MST 51 film is 
used because it is the thinnest and you get more 
square inches per pound. On bread there is no 
breakage problem with this thinner film because 
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Relative Humidity Inside 


Figure 4 


The relative humidity inside a building when the air is heated to 70° F., is found by selecting the figure 
in the chart that forms a right angle between the outside temperature and the relative humidity outside. 
Thus, if the outside temperature is 30° and the outside humidity is 60%, the humidity inside will be 13%. 


moisture from the bread goes into it and tough- 
ens it. 

In packaging cakes and sweet doughs, you have 
two factors not present in bread. There is a longer 
expected shelf life and there is more grease in the 
product. The grease problem can be taken care 
of with a more grease-resistant film. The moisture 
problem requires more thought. Table 3 shows the 
weight loss in slices of pound cake after one day 
and after seven days at a relative humidity of 18%. 
Obviously, the double wrap of moistureproof cello- 
phane will give the longer shelf life, but the addi- 
tional cost may not be justified. (Tables 1 through 
5 are used through the courtesy of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


How Humidity Affects Film 


This discussion about the effect of humidities 
on choice of wrapping films is, of necessity, rather 
broad. Its object is to point out general conditions 
and their effect on your products. The weather 
charts (Figures 1, 2 and 3) are part of the Year- 
book of Agriculture—1941. The relative humidity 
figures (Fig. 4) were computed from a chart “Solv- 
ing Air Conditioning Problems by Psychrometric 
Chart” compiled by William B. Foxhall, associate 
editor of Heating and Ventilating magazine. 

How much effect will humidity have on your 
films? In the summer relatively little. During the 
winter, there is room for some experimentation. 
For instance, by taking a temperature in January 
from the weather map (Figure 2) and the relative 
humidity from the same locality (Figure 3), it is 
Possible by consulting the chart (Figure 4) to find 
the relative humidity inside a building when the 
air has been heated to 70° F. (assuming there is 
no air conditioning). 

For instance, at an outside temperature of 30° 


F. (from Figure 2) and an outside relative humidi- 
ty of 60% (from Figure 3), the relative humidity 
inside a building would be 13% (Figure 4). 

By checking the weather maps for the tempera- 
tures and humidities in your own neighborhood, 
you can determine your local relative humidities. 
You can go one step farther and phone your local 
weather bureau and ask for the average tempera- 
tures and humidities for the November to March 
months. Take them to an air conditioning company 
and ask for corresponding relative humidities in- 
side a building when the air is heated to 70° F. 
You will then have a chart similar to Figure 4 
that is accurate for your particular neighborhood. 

With this in mind look again at the tests for 
packaging pound cake slices, Table 3. The tests 
were made at winter conditions of 18%. They 
indicate that a double wrap of moistureproof cello- 
phane is the best for this season. But in the sum- 
mer when the relative humidity is up to 60 to 75%, 
you could dispense with the extra wrap without 
danger of the cake drying out. 

Sugar doughnuts: Toward the Far West (Fig- 
ure 1) where the summer humidity is down at 
20 and 40% and the winter humidities (Figures 
3 and 4) are even lower, bakers would do well to 
stay with the moistureproof wrapping all the year 
round. Along the East Coast, where humidities 
range from 50 to 75% in the summer and 13 to 
50% in the winter, the use of a semi-moistureproof 
film in the summer and a moistureproof film in the 
winter might be advisable. 

Hard crusted breads: Hard crusted breads have 
an interior with a high moisture content and a 
crust with a low moisture content. The crust tends 
to take moisture from the interior and becomes 
tough. If the outside relative humidities are low, 


the crust tends to lose moisture to the atmosphere 
if the film used is of high permeability (‘“‘P” type). 
If the outside humidities are high, nothing is 
gained by using a semi-moistureproof cellophane 
since the crust will still take moisture from the 
interior of the loaf. Actually, the film serves only 
for protection from handling and dirt and the 
“P” type is suitable the year round. 

White bread and specialty soft crusted breads: 
Use moistureproof film all the year round. 


Summer and Winter Film 


Don’t hoard film—for two reasons. Like all cel- 
lulose materials, cellophane can lose moisture and 
become brittle at low temperatures. Some types of 
cellophane are especially adjusted to give better 
performance during the warm humid summer 
months. This summer adjusted film will not per- 
form well in the cold dry winter. Conversely, the 
winter film does not give its best performance in 
the summer. 


Fogging 


One more thing. In the winter, especially in the 
northern sections of the country, you may get 
fogging inside your packages. This is usually due 
to sudden changes in temperature—from the warm 
bakery to a cold truck, especially a high moisture 
content package. Here you are caught between 
two evils and it is a matter of choosing the lesser 
of the two. You can use a less moistureproof film 
which will allow moisture to escape. This will dry 
up the fog, but it will shorten the shelf life of the 
package by drying out the product. So your choice 
is between a moistureproof film and the fog or a 
shorter shelf life with a less moistureproof film. 
If your inventory turnover is fast, the less mois- 
tureproof film will probably be sufficient. 














HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE NEW 
MENTE 
DAINTY PRINT 
BAGS ? 


Sturdy, carefully-finished bags with expertly printed labels 
that can later be easily removed because of the special 
adhesives used. The yardage obtained after these pretty 
bags have served their primary purpose as containers 
has premium value that women everywhere appreciate 


MENTE DAINTY PRINTS GUARANTEE CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Write, 


Wire or Phone today for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 1098 
SAVANNAH 





ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Derr." N 
Box 690 Box 204 
NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 6349 N. Clark Street 


















What? Warner Bros. new Techni- 
color Featurette that spotlights En- 
riched Bread as one of the miracles 
that make America great. 


Its name? “Land of Everyday Mira- 
cles” —the film that’s appearing on 
the screens of first-run motion picture 
theatres from coast to coast. 


Bakers everywhere are tying in. You 
«* can too. Just ask your 
Fleischmann Man for the 
Merchandising Plan! 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FraNnK JAEGER MILLING Co. 


DANVILLE 


P.O. Astico 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WISCONSIN 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
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Edward F. Carlson 


EDWARD F. CARLSON IN 
NEW RED STAR POSITION 


NEW YORK—J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Edward F. Carlson as assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge 
of sales and advertising. 

Mr. Carlson, whose association with 
Red Star began 31 years ago when 
he joined the sales department, has 
been assistant sales manager, sales 
manager and more recently director 
of the branch products division. He 
has had the latter title since 1950. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN WAXED PAPER 
HAS NEW YORK OFFICE 


NEW YORK — Western Waxed 
Paper division, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., has opened a New York office, 
according to James E. Crosby, gen- 
eral manager of the company. The 
office, located at 122 E. 42nd St., 
will be under the direction of Karl 
Wuestenfeld, sales manager for West- 
ern Waxed Paper division, but will 
have Richard E. Ehlers in residence 
in New York. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AD DIRECTOR NAMED 

NEW YORK—tThe appointment of 
Thomas Latham as advertising direc- 
tor of Promotional Enterprises, Inc., 
New York, has been announced by 
Miss Mildred C. Lucas, 
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The ORIGINAL Starch Base, 
Low Ash Enrichment Mixture 
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1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE } 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of The American Baker 
will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The American Baker 


118 8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FO THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERIEA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N.Y: 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














CODING AND MARKING “ 
“" i 
mnliliny saod Ceding indeuies. Coding breed wo 
pers, cellophane and packages 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Tlinois 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The Art of Winning Good Will 
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Employee and Public Relations 


HAT the baking industry is 
W aac in promoting itself on 

a national basis is timely, 
commendable and effective. Such a 
program can yield far-reaching re- 
sults, but will do so only if it is 
diligently followed up at the local 
level by every individua! baker. 

Public relations, like charity, be- 
gins at home. If you want to reap 
a harvest of good-will, you must plant 
and cultivate your own field. It’s 
your local community you depend on. 
A national campaign cannot deal 
with local attitudes. Nobody but your- 
self can promote your business in your 
own home community. 

It takes public relations skill to do 
this, but you need not hesitate on that 
account.. Public relations skill is not 
a black, Machiavellian art reserved 
for a few sorcerers and medicine men. 

There still persists in the minds of 
many people, the misconception that 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a talk pre- 
sented by Earl M. Hamilton, public 
relations director, the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, at the recent Heart of 
America Bakers convention in Kan- 
sas City. 





public relaticns is the old ballyhoo 
by torchlight which was practiced by 
the circus promoter and the patent 
medicine man. Still more people think 
the Hollywood press agent is a pub- 
lic relations man 

What is public relations, then? Pub- 
lic relations is simply the art of win- 
ning the good-will and respect of 
your fellow-men. 

What wins for you the good-will 
and respect of your fellow men? (1) 
What you are and what you do. 
(2) What you say and how you say 
it. (3) What others say about you. 


Serious, Essential Aspect 


The phoney operator has no more 
place in public relations today than a 
“con man” in the Chase National 
Bank. Public relations is a serious 
and essential aspect of industry to- 
day—as serious and essential as plant 
expansion, product improvement or 
sales organization; for without good 
relations with the public that buys 
your product, none of those other 
things will bring you lasting success. 

What you are and what you do, 
what you say and how you say it, 
what others say about you—if these 
factors are negative, or even neutral 
—they can lose you the good-will and 
respect of your fellow-men just as 
effectively as they could gain it. 
Good public relations always be- 
gins with management’s attitudes. 
Attitudes determine action. Public 
relations begins, then, with a way of 
thinking, an enlightened philosophy 
which guides management’s actions 
oN direction that leads to good- 


One of the great, tragic weaknesses 
of the human race is, I believe, the 
inability of men to get along with 
each other. Isn’t it amazing that man 
has been able to achieve such tech- 
nological superiority and such artistic 
excellence with his wonderful brain 
and boundless physical energy, and 
yet remain so abysmally ignorant of 


By Earl M. Hamilton 
Public Relations Director 
W. E. Long Co. 


the skill of getting along with other 
men? 

Out of that ignorance has come 
the continuous warring that has rav- 
aged the earth from time immemorial. 
Because of that ignorance men have 
erected class barriers between them 
and have wasted prodigious creative 
energy in class strife. It is that lack 
of understanding which causes the 
tension and antagonism between man- 
agement and labor — antagonism 
which has caused them to thwart each 
other and thus make impossible the 
attainment of goals that could quick- 
ly be accomplished through coopera- 
tion. 

Engines of Self Destruction 

Isn’t it about time man threw 
away the clubs and stones he has 
been using in his dealing with other 
men and developed some human rela- 
tions tools equal to the atomic age? 
Men can’t hope to control this mod- 
ern world very long if their actions 
toward other men are driven by the 
social instincts of a pack of animals. 
If men insist on being predatory ani- 
mals, then their technical creations 
will surely become engines of self 
destruction. That goes for all of us. 
You can only grab so much, then 
those you have grabbed it from will 
gang up on you. 

Public relations is getting along 
with other people skillfully and con- 
structively. Nothing determines how 
you get along with your community 
more directly than how you get along 
with the individuals in your own 
organization. The members of an or- 
ganization reflect the attitudes of 
their leader. Not only that, but they 
broadcast their satisfaction or their 
discontent to the community by word 
of mouth and by the quality of the 
products they turn out. So, it matters 
a great deal, public-relations-wise, 
what the employer is and what he 
does. 

Public sentiment is easily inflated 





Earl M. Hamilton 


by means of clever publicity, but the 
discourtesy of one of your salesmen 
can puncture that pretty balloon. You 
can advertise quality with the strong- 
est advertising ever devised, but one 
act of carelessness in your shop can 
turn out a product that will make 
your advertising a laughing stock. 
You can enjoy the prestige of a fine, 
old business name and reputation, 
but a few grumbling employees can 
turn that prestige into ridicule. 

Yes, public relations begins at 
home, with you in your bakery, in 
good human relations throughout the 
whole organization. Employee rela- 
tions, we sometimes call it—or the 
building of morale and organizational 
effectiveness. 


The Human Element 


Today, thinking businessmen are 
coming to realize that the human ele- 
ment in business must be right before 
the business organization can be 
right. And many of them have set 
about to bring human effectiveness 
into balance with machine effective- 
ness. 

The- practice of good human rela- 
tions can no longer be shrugged off 
as social experimentation. It has been 
thoroughly tested, and its benefits are 
known. 

Human relations was_ recently 
called a “new art” in a Time maga- 
zine editorial, but it is really only the 
tardy application of good-will and 
plain common sense to business. Like 
other new things it has had to rise 
against opposition, ridicule and resis- 
tance to change. 

When Socrates tried to teach men 
how to think, they thanked him by 
handing him a cup of poison to drink. 
When Galileo told the men of his 
time that the world was round, they 
put him away in an asylum. When 
Fulton built a steam boat, men called 
it his “folly.” When Henry Ford gave 
average men a dependable automo- 
bile, they made rude noises and 
yelled, “Get a horse.’’ When the vil- 
lage carpenter at Nazareth gave 
men the Golden Rule, the basis of all 
constructive human relations, they 
killed him for it. 

Elton Mayo, one of the pioneers in 
the application of that ancient law 
of humanics to modern industry, told 
managers that workers would be 
more effective if given praise, recog- 
nition and hope for individual ad- 
vancement. Some of the businessmen 
of his day laughed and said workers 
responded only to the drives of greed 
(for more money) and fear (of losing 
their jobs). Sympathy and considera- 
tion for the worker, they said, was 
a sign of weakness. Workers could 
not be coddled. 


Results that Can Be Measured 


By now, the intelligent considera- 
tion of human relations in industry 
has been tested by progressive man- 
agement—by men whose successful 
leadership of their companies lends 
authority to their evaluation of this 
new policy. Let’s examine some of 
their policies and see what they say 
about results that can be measured. 

D. P. Cady, factory manager of 
Esterbrook, makers of commercial 
writing equipment, reports a 10-fold 
increase in production in eight years 
and an 18-fold increase since 1934. 
This has been accompanied by an in- 
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crease in product quality and an out- 
standing record in management-labor 
relations. Cady credits these impres- 
sive gains to “expansion of people as 
well as the plant, increased produc- 
tion through quality control, evalua- 
tion, training and upgrading of em- 
ployees and the most advanced pro- 
duction techniques.” 

On explaining how this was done, 
Mr. Cady said, they had followed an 
enlightened philosophy of manage- 
ment, established progressive policy 
and practiced it consistently. 

The basic philosophy of the Ester- 
brook program was put into these 
words by Mr. Cady: 

“We consider it important never to 
underestimate or misapply the intel- 
ligence and ability of the people who 
invest their time in the making of 
our product. As long as the human 
side of our business is healthy, the 
financial side takes care of itself. It 
is almost axiomatic that product 
quality can be no better than the 
quality of the individuals who make 
it, from top management to the per- 
son on the bench.” 

A major airline had a bad record 
of employee ill-will. An average of 
two employee grievances per month 
were so poorly handled that they 
were taken up by the union. 


Job Relations Training 

A training program in job relations 
was installed for the supervisors and 
foremen. In the first eight months 
only one problem was turned over to 
the union, and there was a 50% de- 
crease in the number of problems 
brought to supervisors by the fore- 
men. 

In Marion, Va., the Harwood Mfg. 
Co. discovered that whenever it 
changed the work in its various de- 
partments, only a third of the work- 
ers ever got back to their old output 
rate, many others quit and most 
union grievances followed such 
changes. The company tried an ex- 
periment. One group was merely told 
of the forthcoming changes, another 
was told of the necessity of it and 
permitted to work out for itself the 
necessary revisions and quotas. 

Results: The first group never 
reached the old output rate, 17% of 
the group quit and the rest filed a 
complaint with the union. The second 
group quickly passed the old output 
rate by more than 30%. Then the 
dissatisfied group was trained in the 
new way. It exceeded the old output 
rate by more than 25% within eight 
days. 

These things do not necessarily in- 
volve elaborate programs and large 
expenditures for employee benefits. 
Some of the most effective human re- 
lations activities are those that cost 
you nothing but a little serious 
thought. Actually, good human re- 
lations depend on simple things that 
will come about naturally if we try to 
apply good-will and common sense to 
our dealings with employees. 

Good-will cannot be bought either 
inside or outside the plant except 
with greater good-will. Words alone 

(Continued on page 22) 








Cherry Nuggets 


Chocolate Pin Wheels 


Ice Box Cookies 


Ice box cookies are in a class by themselves. They are delicate 
and fragile and are not in competition with commercial cookies. 
They are primarily a retail baker type of cookie. Because they are 
made from rich doughs, they do not lend themselves readily to 


machine production. 


Neither are they very well 


adapted for 


packaging, to be shipped all over the country. 
Ice box cookie doughs may be made up in large quantities and 
may be kept on hand in the refrigerator to bake a variety of cookies 


ALMOND BARS 
Mix together: 
3 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. cake flour 
34 oz. salt 
14 oz. almond extract 
10 oz. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped almonds 
Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Place the dough level into 8 by 8 by 
2 in. pans which have been lightly 
greased, Place in a refrigerator and 
allow to chill. Remove from the pans 
by running a knife around the edges. 
Cut the blocks of dough into three 
equal strips. Then cut each strip into 
slices about % in. thick. Place on 
ungreased pans and bake at about 
375° F. 


ALMOND ICEBOX COOKIES 


Cream together: 
1 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
4 oz, baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped almonds 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
14 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in the re- 
frigerator overnight. Cut into pieces 
about 3/16 in. thick. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake at about 
375° F. 


CHERRY NUGGETS 


Cream together: 
2 lb. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
4% oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. eggs 


Then add: 
2 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Mix in: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter. 
Roll in coarse granulated sugar. Chill, 
cut and bake on lightly greased pans 
at about 350° F. 


CHERRY BUTTERSCOTCH 
COOKIES 


Mix together: 
1b. 8 0z. dark brown sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
9 lb. pastry flour 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs (variable) 
To the above mixture add: 
6 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
Mold into pieces 10 by 5% by 1 in. 
Freeze, cut and bake, or mold into 
rolls 1% in. in diameter, roll in brown 
sugar. Chill and cut into desired 
thickness. Bake on lightly greased 
pans at about 360° F. 


CHERRY ICEBOX COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
4 lb. butter 
Add: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
Then add: 
8 oz. whole eggs (variable) 
To the above mixture add: 
4\b. fine chopped glazed cherries 
1 lb. fine chopped pecans 
Mold the dough into pieces 10 by 
5% by 1 in.; chill; cut and bake, or 
mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter, 
roll in chopped pecans, chill, cut and 
bake on lightly greased pans at about 
360° F. 


CHERRY NUT ICEBOX 
COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
3 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
4% oz. salt 
Add: 
6 lb. pastry flour 


Raisin Nuggets 





Peanut Wafers 





Technical 


Editor 





A. J. Vander Voort 








each day. These doughs can be made on slack days. By doing this 
labor costs are reduced and the production schedule can be better 


balanced. 


The public knows that ice box cookies are rich and that they 
cost more to make. Therefore, customers are willing to pay a higher 
price for these cookies than for most other types. In order to insure 
a good profit, keep the selling price up where it belongs. As a general 
rule these cookies are sold by weight rather than count. 


Then add: 

8 oz. whole eggs (variable) 

Then add: 

3 1b. fine chopped glazed cherries 
2 1b. fine chopped walnuts 

Mold the dough into pieces 10 by 
5% by 1 in.; freeze; cut and then 
bake. 

If desired, the dough may be mold- 
ed into rolls 1% in. in diameter. Roll 
into chopped walnuts; freeze and cut 
into about % in. thickness. Place on 
lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 360° F. 


CHOCOLATE PIN WHEELS 


Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 10 oz. butter 
11b. 10 oz. puff paste margarine 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. egg whites 
Sift and mix in until smooth: 
4 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Divide the dough into two parts. 
To one part, add enough melted bit- 
ter chocolate to make a good brown 
color. Then take a part of the light 
dough and roll it out into an oblong 
sheet about % to 3/16 in. thick. Do 
the same thing to a part of the dark 
dough. Wash the light oblong piece 
with water and place the dark oblong 
piece on top of it. Then roll up the 
same as for jelly rolls. Chill the rolls 
overnight, or until firm and then cut 
into slices about % in. thick. Place 
on ungreased pans and bake at about 
380° F. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP OATMEAL 
COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
14 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
1 1b. bread flour 
1 Ib. 14 oz. rolled oats 
Then add and mix in: 
3 1b. chocolate chips 


Roll out into round strips about 
1% in. in diameter. Place in a re- 
frigerator to chill. Then cut into 
pieces about % in. in thickness. Place 
on greased pans and bake at about 
350° F. 

Note: This will 
crunchy cookie. 


DATE ICEBOX COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 1b. powdered sugar 
2 Ib. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
6 1b. pastry flour (sifted) 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. chopped pitted dates 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
16 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in a re- 
frigerator overnight. Then cut into 
slices about % in. thick, using a sharp 
knife. Place on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 360° F. 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


Cream together: 
6 lb.granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
4 oz. malt 
Stir in gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. ground raisins 
Mix together and stir in: 
2 oz. soda 
¥% oz. ammonium carbonate 
1 lb. water 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3 Ib. oatmeal 
Sift, add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
Procedure: Scale the dough into 
4% lb. pieces. Place these pieces in 
a refrigerator in order to partially 
solidify them. Then place these pieces 
into a 36-pocket bun divider, flatten 


produce a_ hard 


Cherry Butterscotch Chocolate Chip Oatmeal Cherry Nut Almond Bars 
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and then press out. Break each piece 
in half and round up between the 
palms of the hands. Place on lightly 
greased pans and flatten with the 
back of the fingers. Wash with an 
egg wash. Bake at about 360 to 
370° F. 

Note: Scale about 3 lb. 12 oz. of 
dough for 30-pocket bun divider. 


PEANUT BARS 


Mix together: 

3 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. cake flour 

% oz. Salt 

10 oz. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 


Add and mix in: - 
1 lb. 12 oz. chopped peanuts 


Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
% oz.cream of tartar 
Place the dough level in 8 by 8 by 
2 in. pans which have been lightly 
greased. Place in a refrigerator and 
allow to chill. Remove from the pans 
by running a knife around the edges. 
Cut into blocks of dough, making 
three equal strips. Then cut each 
strip into slices about % in. thick. 
Place on ungreased pans and bake at 
about 375° F. 


PEANUT WAFERS 


Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
¥% oz. ammonia 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 


Sift and mix in until smooth: 

1lb. 8 oz. fine chopped peanuts 

Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out the wafers with 
a 2% in. plain or scalloped cutter. 
Wash with an egg wash and dip into 
a pan of finely chopped peanuts. Place 
on lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 375° F. 

These wafers may also be made up 
as icebox cookies using the follow- 
ing procedure. 

Shape the dough into rolls about 
2 in. in diameter. Wrap these rolls 
of dough in waxed paper and place 
them in the refrigerator overnight. 
Then cut into slices about 3/16 in. 
thick, using a sharp knife. Press the 
slices in a pan of chopped peanuts 
and place on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 375° F. 

This method is convenient, as a 
large dough may be made and kept 
under refrigeration. Fresh wafers 
may be cut every day as required. 


ICE BOX COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
80z. puff paste margarine 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
Add: 
60z. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3b. pastry flour 
Mix in: 
1b. 8 0z. chopped almonds 
1 1b. 8 oz. chopped red or green 
glace cherries 
After the dough is made, fill cake 
pans 8 by 14 by 2 in. with the dough 
and allow to chill in a refrigerator. 
When chilled, remove the dough from 
the pans and cut in half the long way. 
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Then cut into pieces of desired thick- 
ness, 4 in. long and 2 in. wide. Place 
on lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 360° F. 


RAISIN ICEBOX COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
2 Ib. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
1lb. puff paste margarine 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift and add: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
Then mix in: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
16 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in a refrig- 
erator overnight. Then cut into slices 
about %4 in. thick, using a sharp 
knife. Bake on ungreased pans at 
about 360° F. 


RAISIN NUGGETS 


Cream together: 
2 1b. 4.0z. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
¥% oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Mix in: 
3 1b. pastry flour 
Mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter. 
Roll in coarse granulated sugar. Chill, 
cut into slices and bake at about 
380° F. on lightly greased pans. 


WALNUT ICEBOX COOKIES 


” Cream together: 
11b. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 Ib. butter 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 


Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 


Mix in: 
3 1b. pastry flour 


Then mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. chopped walnuts 

Roll the dough up in pieces about 
14 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Roll in waxed pa- 
per and place in a refrigerator over- 
night or until cold. Cut into pieces 
about 3/16 in. in thickness, using a 
sharp knife. Place on lightly greased 
pans and bake at about 375° F. 
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on Sunday evening. 

The main business session of the 
convention was held Monday evening, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Strit- 
zinger. The moving picture, “The 
Mark of C,” produced by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., was shown. 

The first business part of the con- 
vention was a meeting of the board 
of governors on Sunday afternoon. 
Following routine reports of Robert 
E. Sullivan, executive secretary of the 
association, Boston, and Guy Marn- 
ard, Boston, treasurer, the govern- 
ors’ meeting devoted considerable at- 
tention to ways and means of increas- 
ing membership during the coming 
year. Various suggestions were made, 
which will be considered by the man- 
agement of the association. 


Exposition Plans Discussed 


At the meeting of the board of 
governors, it was reported that 63 
booths are available for the exposi- 
tion that will be held at the Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, in connection 
with the association’s 1952 fall con- 
vention, and that 43 of these have 
already been contracted for. Ap- 
parently the display space will be 
entirely sold out very shortly, the 
officials observed. 

The site of the 1953 annual con- 
vention was left to the discretion of 
the board of governors, and an an- 
nouncement regarding this is ex- 
pected to be released shortly. 

On Sunday evening the Standard 
Brands, Inc., film, ‘The Land of 
Everyday Miracles,’ was presented. 
The speaker at this session of the 
convention was Dr. Neal Bowman, of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, who spoke on “Selling Ameri- 
ca—yYour Job.” 

In the course of his address, he 
emphasized the importance of bus- 
iness men throughout the nation sell- 
ing the values and virtues of this 
nation, for if they do not do that the 
American public will not be suffici- 
ently advised of the problems facing 
this nation. 

The officers were then formally 
elected, after which Walter Raleigh, 
executive vice president, New Eng- 
land Council, discussed “New England 
—1962,” during the course of which 
he pointed out the many business op- 
portunities facing that part of the 
nation during the years ahead of us. 
Mr. Raleigh presented a most opti- 
mistic picture of the years ahead, and 
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also spoke of the responsibilities that 
accompany them. 


Panel Discussion 

The concluding part of this session 
was a panel discussion, of which Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan, executive secretary of 
the New England Bakers Assn., was 
the moderator. He outlined the ac- 
tivities of the organization during the 
past year, explaining its part in labor 
development throughout the New 
England area. He emphasized the im- 
portant part the association has 
played in promoting the welfare of 
the baking industry throughout the 
New England territory. 

The panel was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the trade press, and 
the first speaker was Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., New York, eastern man- 
ager, The American Baker. Mr. Mar- 
tin spoke of the importance of mer- 
chandising, saying that brand identi- 
ty must be maintained even under 
government controls, and that labels 
will be more important than ever aft- 
er the bread standards act becomes 
effective. He reminded the bakers 
that the responsibilities and op- 
portunities for merchandising their 
products rests entirely upon them- 
selves. 

Peter G. Pirrie, editor, Bakers’ 
Weekly, New York, in discussing the 
importance of cost controls, used fig- 
ures showing how much money can 
be saved by bakers if they watch 
their cost controls carefully, and 
operate their businesses accordingly. 
Mr. Pirrie quoted many figures to 
substantiate this fact. 

Harold E. Snyder, editor, Baking 
Industry, Chicago, is discussing flour 
consumption, quoted figures showing 
that the production of bakery prod- 
ucts is holding its own, and that 
there is every reason to expect 
that this situation will continue. In 
proving his point, Mr. Snyder used 
figures which he had obtained through 
a recent analysis of the baking and 
family flour industries. 

G. Warren Wheeler, III, vice presi- 
dent, Bakers’ Review, New York, dis- 
cussed the value of public relations. 
Mr. Wheeler gave bakers many prac- 
tical suggestions of how they might 
improve their public relations pro- 
grams, and his address contained 
numerous specific practices which 
bakers might follow to their own ad- 
vantage. 

C. M. Yager, Jr., president, the 
Modern Miller, Chicago, in discuss- 
ing “Prepared Mixes,” said that he 
did not believe that they posed a 
menace to the baking industry, pro- 
viding bakers made quality products, 
displayed them attractively, and sold 
them intelligently. 

The convention, which attracted 
nearly 300 bakers, allied men and 
guests, ended Tuesday evening with 
the cocktail party and banquet. Ellis 
C. Baum, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, was 
the master of ceremonies. 

Major golf winners were: 

New England Bakers Assn. Trophy 
(low net for bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen)—E. C. Johnson, chairman 
of the board, H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

H. A. Johnson Co., Trophy (low 
gross for bakers and allied trades- 
men)—John C. Hanna, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., Leicester, Mass. 

Standard Brands, Inc., Trophy (low 
gross bakers only)—Baron Beane, 
Hanks Bakery, Stoneham, Mass. 

The Bill Hanna Memorial Trophy 
(low net for New England Bakers 
only)—Harold Shook, Ward Baking 
Co., Providence, R.I. 

The “Lady Clinton” Trophy (low 
net for ladies only) — Mrs. Joseph 
Coughlin. 
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will not stimulate good relations. 
This is no place for cold paternalism 
or calculating moves characterized by 
one industrialist who said, “We. give 
our employees a Christmas party, and 
that keeps ’em happy until we throw 
‘em a summer picnic.” 

“Before a man can be a good busi- 
nessman, a good professional man or 
a good tradesman, he must first be 
just a good man,” says Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland of Topeka. You simply 
can’t keep a better man from doing a 
better job—and that applies to every- 
one in the organization, from the 
owner on down to the greenest ap- 
prentice. 

If we are to achieve better rela- 
tions with our employees, it is more 
important for us to get a grasp of 
the fundamental philosophy of humen 
relations than it is to have techniques 
spelled out for us. Techniques are, 
after all, only applied principles. If 
we haven’t the will to achieve better 
relations with our employees, all the 
formalized methods ever devised by 
the industrial psychologists wouldn't 
do us one iota of good. 

If we do have the will to achicve, 
the techniques we develop as we mect 
our own problems in our own plants, 
will probably be mcre effective than 
those we learn from packaged pro- 
grams. 

The Golden Rule 

There are no rules of thumb in 
this business of human _ relations; 
nevertheless, we can reduce the art to 
simple terms that are easy to re- 
member. Take as a heading, the Gold- 
en Rule, then add the following un- 
der it: 

1. Select your people as carefully 
as you can. 

2. Learn as much about them as 
you can. 

3. Motivate them skillfully. 

4. Develop them to the limits of 
their capacity. 

5. Give them meaningful rewards. 

Other companies are adding their 
experience to the mounting evidence 
that good human relations yield meas- 
urable benefits. Ask Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Pitney-Bowes, Morton Salt 
Co., about changes that have come 
about in productivity, employee mor- 
ale and community good-will in the 
past 10 or 15 years. These companies 
haven’t been studying and practicing 
better human relations just out of 
intellectual curiosity. They’ve been 
making a productive investment in 
human engineering that pays big divi- 
dends in higher product quality, con- 
servation of plant equipment, more 
efficient use of equipment, greater hu- 
man productivity, less labor turnover, 
new ideas from employees, easier 
procurement of new employees, better 
community attitudes, with new vitali- 
ty and unity in the entire organiza- 
tion. 

An official of the American Maize 
Products Co. put it this way: “If two 
companies in the same industry have 
the same equipment and use similar 
procedures, then the only important 
difference between them is the kind 
of employees they have. Better trained 
and better informed employees will 
always place a company in a better 
competitive position.” 

Most of the examples I have cited 
have been large industrial corpora- 
tions. That is only because they have 
done most of the pioneering in em- 
ployee relations. The same things 
have been done in a good many bak- 
eries of average or smaller than av- 
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3 SOUND REASONS 
FOR SPECIFYING 





1, FOR CONVENIENCE— 
Available quickly at any time. 


2. FOR SPEED— 


Disintegrate rapidly, enabling you to meet close produc- 
tion schedules. 


3. FOR RELIABILITY— 


Sturdy, satin-finish wafers resist chipping and dusting. 
The exceptionally fine particle size of ingredients disperses 
completely throughout the dough. These advantages as- 
sure accurate and uniform enrichment. 








Round Merck Enrichment Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Advisory Committee 
of the American Institute of Baking. Their enrichment 
content is rigidly controlled by Merck—pioneer in the 
research and production of vitamins for almost two 
decades. Ask today for a supply of round Merck Enrich- 
ment Wafers. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
tn Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montresl 
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erage size. In fact the job is easier 
in the small organization because the 
atmosphere is not as impersonal nor 
the distance between management 
and the rank and file worker as 
great as in the large corporation. The 
important thing to remember in this 
regard is,that human beings react to 
the same drives whether they are in 
a large or small plant. They are still 
human beings whether they work in 
a bakery or a steel mill, and regard- 
less of whether they work in a pri- 
vate office, on the production line or 
on the sales force. 


Success Story 

I have in mind a specific bakery. It 
is smaller than average. Quite a few 
years ago the proprietor took the 
initiative on employee benefits. His 
employees didn’t strike to get these 
things, or even ask for them. The 
benefits were given to them, years 
before they would have thought about 
them on their own initiative. Along 
with those benefits went a sincere and 
thoughtfully conceived program to 
promote better relations among em- 
ployees, between management and 
employees and between the bakery 
and the community. Today that bak- 
ery is to the industry a model opera- 
tion. Its products are tops in quality. 
Its employees are a loyal, energetic 
team. It is realizing near the absolute 
maximum of production for a plant 
of its size and kind. It operates at a 
profit the average baker would dearly 
love to achieve. The employees are 
career minded, and most have long 
years of service in their jobs. They 
will tell you they are lucky to be 
working where they are. That bakery 
has no community relations problem. 
It is secure. 

Elmo Roper, after surveying for 10 
years the attitudes of workers toward 
their jobs, concluded that their chief 
desires were: (1) security (the right 
to work continuously at good wages) ; 
(2) a chance to advance; (3) treat- 
ment as human beings, and (4) dig- 
nity. 

One hundred shop workers polled 
by psychologist, S. N. F. Chant, on 
12 rewards they wanted from their 
jobs, rated high pay as sixth in im- 
portance. 

Very often when you probe for a 
man’s real reason for quitting a job, 
it’s likely to be summed up something 
like this: “I wouldn’t work with that 
so-and-so if you gave me the whole 
bakery.” To establish the tie-up be- 
tween employee relations and public 
relations, we need only pose this 
question: “What kind of story will 
that disgruntled ex-employee tell his 
friends and neighbors, if he quits an 
organization in the frame of mind 
that brings out such a remark?” 


“Right Way of Living” 

Perhaps some of you will be want- 
ing to know how to put an employee 
relations plan to work. Anyone would 
be a fool and would be doing you a 
disservice if he offered you a panacea. 
Panaceas do not work. If you have a 
physical ailment, you do not take a 
cure-all. You go to a reputable physi- 
cian, and he prescribes treatment and 
medication to meet the needs of your 
individual case. Every human rela- 
tions problem is an individual case. 
There is what a doctor might call a 
“right way of living,” however, which 
will make for good health in em- 
ployee relations. That we can give 
you. 

1. Study what other companies are 
doing with employee relations both 
inside and outside your own industry. 

2. Evaluate realistically, accurately 
and objectively the attitudes of the 
individuals in your organization. 

3. Decide what changes in policy 
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and procedure need to be made. 

4. Plan carefully. Constantly test 
your plan against fundamental princi- 
ples. Indoctrinate everyone who per- 
forms management functions. 

5. Do one thing at a time until it 
becomes normal operating procedure, 
then begin something new. Build sol- 
idly. Practice your fundamental poli- 
cies consistently until they have had 
sufficient opportunity to yield results. 
Even miracles take a little time. 

6. Evaluate the results after a rea- 
sonable period of time. Refine your 
methods and project your plans into 
the future—many years into the fu- 
ture. 

You would find it interesting and 
profitable to do some reading on this 
subject of employee relations. It is 
a stimulating subject. Chairman Clar- 
ence Francis of General Foods Corp., 
refers to it as “the most promising 
single source of productivity: namely, 
the human will to work.” Here are 
some materials you would find it 
worth while to study: 

Books—Human Relations in Indus- 
try by Gardner & Moore, Speak Up, 
Management by Newcomb & Sam- 
mons and Technique of Personnel 
Problems and Their Handling by Na- 
than W. Shefferman. 

Periodicals — Advertising Age, In- 
dustrial Marketing, Printer’s Ink, 
Business Week and American Busi- 
ness. 

In addition, there are several or- 
ganizations which have done much of 
the pioneering in this field and can 
offer a lot of practical help in devel- 
oping effective techniques for dealing 
with the problem. They are: 

Industrial Relations Department, 
University of Minnesota. (Transcript 
of Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference); Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago; Science 
Research Associates, Chicago; Re- 
search Institute of America; Training 
Within Industry Foundation; Nation- 
al Foreman’s Institute, Inc., and 
Eastern Personnel Service. 

Maybe you'll get tired of hearing 
this, but high morale inside an or- 
ganization is absolutely fundamental 
to good community relations or pub- 
lic relations. 

One of the country’s foremost au- 
thorities on employee and public re- 
lations from a practical standpoint is 
Robert Newcomb, co-author of Speak 
Up, Management, and counselor to 
some of America’s most progressive 
industrial organizations both large 
and small. Mr. Newcomb says: “So 
far as it can be learned, there is not 
a single effective continuing commu- 
nity relations program that has not 
started with (good relations and) ef- 
fective communications with em- 
ployees.” 

The best public relations represen- 
tative you can possibly hire is a sat- 
isfied employee. 

But maybe there’s a little more to 
it than just that. We said in the be- 
ginning that one of the things that 
wins good-will for you in a commu- 
nity is what you say and how you 
say it. That is in addition to what 
you are and what you do. The two go 
so closely together that there is no 
separating them. That brings us to 
the subject of publicity. 

Maybe you haven’t been thinking 
about getting publicity in the local 
press. If not, that’s probably why you 
haven’t seen yourself, your plant or 
your employees in the news sections 
of the local press for a long time. 

When was the last time your com- 
pany name was in the news? Was it 
when you had a labor dispute? Was 
it when one of your trucks was in- 
volved in an accident? Or when you 
raised the price of your bread? And 


when the reporter called you for in- 
formation, did you have anything to 
say besides “no comment?” Then 
when the story appeared later, were 
you sore because the story seemed 
unfavorable to you? 

Ever stop to think that news about 
you and your plant and your people 
is just about the best advertising you 
can get at any price? And that often 
times favorable publicity can be had 
for the price of a telephone call or a 
3¢ stamp or a kind word to a re- 
porter? 

What happens in your plant con- 
cerns a lot of people in your commu- 
nity—your employees, their friends 
and neighbors, your grocer-customers, 
all the people who buy your bread, all 
your business associates. Your plant is 
a vital industry in the local commu- 
nity, and what happens there is news 
—the kind local editors like to print. 

If you have good news (promotions, 
retirements, awards to employees, 
sales promotions, contributions to 
the biood bank, safety campaigns, new 
equipment, plant expansion, a new 
item on the market, a favorable sani- 
tation report from Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration or the state board of 
health, dealer or public open house, 
high score in bread quality competi- 
tion, your appointment to an office or 
committee in state or local associa- 
tions, the civic services and commu- 
nity achievements of you and your 
employees), let your local news man 
know about it. They may not have 
space to run every story you give 
them, but they’ll use your material 
more often than not. 

If your news is bad, call in the 
newsmen and give it to them straight 
—with your explanation. They’ll give 
you a break. But if you make it tough 
for them, they’ll run the story any- 
how with whatever information they 
can get from other sources. And since 
newspapermen are only human, their 
story will reflect their resentment to- 
ward you if you make it difficult for 
them to do an honest, objective job of 
reporting. 

How could you expect the news- 
papers to explain why that rise in 
the price of bread was necessary if 
you didn’t bother to explain it to 
them? How can you expect them to 
present your side of a labor dispute 
if you “slam the door in their faces?” 
Better give the newsmen the reasons 
for the price rise before they pick up 
the opinions the grocer or the shopper 
who is griping just to be heard or the 
professional crusader who would cru- 
cify you for a few votes? You can bet 
no union spokesman would slam the 
door’on a reporter or brush him off. 

Don’t ever believe that you have to 
be a big advertiser to get publicity 
either. Suggest that to the average 
editor and you’re more likely to get a 
poke in the nose than a publicity 
break. Advertising does not make the 
news. And the big advertiser who 
does nothing worth talking about in 
his community will not get into the 
news columns of the paper. 

Just be open and honest and help- 
ful with the newspaper people, and 
they’ll be the same with you. Be alert 
to the news value (and the institu- 
tional publicity value) of the things 
you and your people do, and let the 
newspaper people know what’s going 
on. If what’s going on inside your or- 
ganization is “right,” the stories that 
come out of it will be good. 

Why not practice good press rela- 
tions as well as public relations? It’s 
all part of the same effort to win 
community good-will. Invite local food 
editors and newspaper home econo- 
mists, as well as reporters and man- 
aging editors from each paper to visit 

(Continued on page 30) 
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97% of Supermarkets, 
81% of Independents 


Stock Brown 'n Serve 


MINNEAPOLIS—In the 2% years 
that the Brown ’n Serve process hag 
been available to the nation’s bak. 
ing industry, consumer acceptance of 
the products has been almost unan 
mous, according to a recent survey 
conducted by General Mills, Inc., wh 
developed the process before turning 
it over to the nation’s bakers. 

In pointing out the “over-all avai}. 
ability and popularity” of Brown ’ 
Serve bakery foods, Ralph S. Her. 
man, head of bakery sales service 
for General Mills, said the proce 
has had a “tremendous impact ¢ 
both the industry and the consumer, 

As detailed below, a survey cor 
ducted during the week of May 
covering a nationwide sample of 
tail grocery outlets, shows that 
Brown ’n Serve products have 
cured a substantial national distriby 
tion in a short time for such a spe 
cialized bakery product. 

It is estimated that grocers sy 
veyed in this study do from 75 tg 
80% of the total grocery busine 
in the trading areas they serve. 

Eighty-one and four tenths pe 
cent, or 16,729 independent retai 
grocers out of 20,553 contacted, car 
ried Brown ’n Serve products in th 
bakery departments. Further, 97.2%, 
or 3,023 of the supermarkets 
chain stores out of 3,112 survey 
had Brown ’n Serve items on sale, 

Or, grouping the two segments 
grocery outlets, a total of 83.2% 
the 23, 665 principal grocery stores 
throughout the U.S. had Brown 
Serve rolls or Brown ’n Serve hearth 
bread, etc., available. 

A difference in popularity in 
ous sections of the country was noted) 
The eastern trading area showed tht 
lowest grocery availability, be 
through the independent retail g 
very stores as well as the chai 
stores and supermarkets. The sou 
eastern trading area ranked No, 
in availability, followed closely } 
the southwestern area, and the Wes 
Coast and the East Central areas. 

Without exception, in all tradin 
areas, the chain stores and super 
markets featured Brown ’n Se 
products percentage-wise to a gi De 
er degree than did the indepen¢ 
retail stores. 3 

In the southeastern, the 
Coast and the East Central areal 
all chain stores and supermarkets 
cluded in the survey had Brown 
Serve products; and in Scrant 
where 41.6% or 192 out of 462 reta 
grocers carried Brown ’n Serve ite 
all 20 or 100% of the chain st 
and supermarkets had Brown ¢ 
Serve products in stock. 3 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


75 ENJOY N. Y. BAKERS 
CLUB GOLF TOURNAME 


NEW YORK—The June 12 
tournament of the Bakers Club, 
was held on one of the most beaut 
courses in the East, Sleepy Hol 
Country Club at Scarborough-on-Hu 
son, through the courtesy of Will 
E. Derrick, vice president, Stan 
Milling Co. 

About 75 enjoyed the perfect 
and dinner meeting at which a 
humber prize of a 400-day g 
domed clock, donated by Mr. Derrit 
was won by W. Rutherford, Stan 
Brands. Adolph Warsher, General. 
bre Products Corp., was elect 
member of the club at the m 
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Bakery Merchandising 


Why I Like 
Selling in a 
Retail Bakery 


By Irene Fisher 


“Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 
1952” of Associated Retail 
Bakers of America 


HERE are countless reasons 
| why I like selling in a retail 
bakery ... one of the most 
important being the _ customers. 
Where else, no matter in what line 
of work, from the most glamorous 
office to the largest and most beau- 
tiful department stores, will you find 
customers so friendly and appreci- 
ative of the little courtesies you 
show them? 

The men, women and children who 
patronize the retail bakery are, from 
my experience, some of the nicest 
kind of people you will meet any- 
where. They are eager for sugges- 
tions and so thankful for the little 
things a sales girl does, like remind- 
ing them of bread or cookies for 
Johnny’s lunch or a cake or pie for 
the evening’s company. 

The retail bakery sales girl has a 
very rewarding job. She can go home 
at the end of the day with a feeling 
that she has helped a busy housewife 
plan her meals. By merely smiling 
and being friendly, she has made a 
little child like her—or a little old 
lady know someone still can and will 
take time to consider her wants and 
wishes. 

Know who my pet customer is? 
The woman who walks slowly into 
the bakery, saying, “I want some- 
thing—but I don’t know what. Ev- 
erything Icoks so good!” Well, that’s 
my cue. I'll start off with each item 
we have, pointing it out, describing 
its ingredients, naming the price, un- 
til at last we both decide we’ve found 
just what she wants. This pleases 
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VARIETY PACK—The unique cookie 
package shown above was introduced 
recently by the Bowman Biscuit Co., 
Denver. A divider in the package 
separates three varieties of cookies 
in the cellophane bag (made by du 
Pont). The bag is sealed with a sad- 
dle label, which carries the brand 
identification as well as a spot for 
price marking. 





her and makes me happy that I’ve 
helped her. 

The men customers are also nice to 
serve. (Of course, I always turn on 
the charm just a wee bit more for 
them!) 

If you’re 16 or 60 and work as a 
sales girl in a retail bakery you'll 
find out very soon that a customer 
will buy that extra coffee cake and 
come back tomorrow if you’re cour- 
teous, friendly and smiling. 

It’s so much fun selling bakery 
goods. If you’re not planning a cake 
for Susie’s birthday party, you're 
taking an order for a wedding cake 
from a bewildered bride-to-be who 
can’t remember the date. Or maybe 
a little fellow who’s been saving 
his pennies wants to surprise Mom- 
my with a Mother’s Day cake. 

Then, too, retail bakeries are so 
clean. The atmosphere is so cheer- 
ful . . . the work is not really hard 

. and the aroma of a bakeshop is 
most inviting. When pay day comes, 
you don’t have to dash right out 
to the dress shop for something dif- 
ferent to wear to work, because there 
are so many cute little uniforms a 
sales girl can wear these days that 
are inexpensive and last for ages. 
That way she can save her money 
for the nice things to wear for dates 
and other special events. 

Working in a bakery has more gla- 
mour for me than most any other job 
could have. You see so many beauti- 
ful pastries. The retail baker of 
America today is really progressive 
in that he is always baking some- 
thing deliciously different, with the 
quality we need, the eye appeal we 
want, and above al) the economy we 
must have. 

Doesn't that make the bakery sales 
girl’s job easy? When you know that 
what you're selling has everything 
the customer wants and that it is 
also baked under most exacting con- 
ditions, don’t you love to sell it? Yes 
... I like selling in a retail bakery! 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINDOW DECORATION 

Decorating cakes in the show win- 
dow is the merchandising device that 
stimulates impulse buying, it has been 
found at the Albertson’s Bakery, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Another idea that has clicked has 
been that of offering angel food cakes 
in three flavors, vanilla, chocolate and 
cherry. The bakery sells more than 
1,000 such cakes every weekend. 
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“Sampling Bags” 
Promote Bread Sales 


The Cottage Baking Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, has made particularly effective 
use of sampling bags for promotion- 
al purposes, according to V. R. Os- 
borne, company president. 

“With sampling bags we have re- 
ceived entrance in places where ad- 
vertising would never be accepted,” 
Mr. Osborne states. “We are more 
than satisfied with the results.” 

The Cottage Baking Co. uses cello- 
phane sampling bags designed and 
made by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 
The lettering “free sample” and the 
company name are subordinate to a 
reproduction in red white and blue 
of the bakery’s full size loaf. Two 
slices of bread are heat-sealed in- 
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NEW CAKE PROMOTION—The “Summer Cake Special” shown above is the 
latest of a series of General Mills ads in national magazines, where prospective 
customers will see it in full color. Bakers can use this consumer advertising to 
their own advantage, General Mills says, pointing out that the advertising cost 
them nothing, yet creates a demand for their Summer Cake Special. The 
firm will provide bakers with merchandising materials, including reprints of 
the national ad and eye-catching window streamers. A special merchandising 
bulletin offers ideas for an effective tie-in window, counter display and other 
promotion aids, as well as the baker’s formula. The chocolate-frosted, Sum- 
mer Cake Special is an ideal dessert item for summer promotion and a favorite 
with consumers, GMI says. General Mills salesmen will handle the distribution 
of merchandising materials and the formula. 





side each sampling bag so that sam- 
ples retain their oven freshness. 

Mr. Osborne finds these samples are 
welcome everywhere in his Piqua 
distribution area. He makes them 
serve the purpose of creating good- 
will toward his company even while 
they attract new customers to his 
product. 

The Cottage Baking Co. offers its 
samples for church suppers, civic or- 
ganization luncheons and industrial 
picnics. The only requirement the 
bakery imposes is that the bread be 
served to individuals still inside the 
attractive sampling bags. Recipients 
do not object to this requirement 
because, besides getting free bread, 
they find the sampling bags conveni- 
ent for sanitary handling. The neat 
design gets the brand name before 
new audiences but without detracting 
from the dignity of any occasion. 

Grocers in the Piqua area who han- 
dle Cottage Baking Co. products are 
enthusiastic about the sampling pro- 
motion. They report the good-will 
resulting from the samples is ex- 
tended to them and that the sam- 
ples very definitely stimulate sales. 





Sampling Bags Increase Sales 


Unusual Sales 
Promotions 
Pay Off 


The most unusual sales promotion 
ideas flourishing in the bakery indus- 
try were reported by Jack Synder, 
head of the bakery service bearing 
his name, in a talk before the Los 
Angeles Master Bakers Retail Assn. 
Mr. Snyder’s report was made after 
a nationwide tour of the industry and 
attendance at several of the leading 
conventions, 

Bakers in many towns were pro- 
moting business by keeping a close 
watch on the statistics on births and 
marriages. One baker, he said, took 
the name of every baby born at the 
town’s hospital and immediately 
rushed a 6-in. cake, with the baby’s 
first name on it in colored frosting, 
to the hospital. Of course, the baby 
didn’t even have teeth to take a 
sampling, but the parents and rela- 
tives were so impressed that this 
promotion paid off in orders for birth- 
day and other cakes in future years. 

A Texas baker, who has developed 
a tremendous business in wedding 
cakes, watched the newspapers for 
the announcements of such events. 
He had several special features to 
offer in addition to the wedding cake. 
In his offer he included a sheet cake, 
with the same texture and icing 4s 
the wedding cake. This additional 
cake was to be available in case the 
regular wedding cake was not large 
enough to serve all the guests with 
all the helpings they. wanted. A third 
item in his package offer was a fruit 
cake, which the couple could save to 
serve and celebrate on their first wed- 
ding anniversary. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Meet Mrs. Average Shopper... 


... the better you know her, the 


better you can sell her 


ATTENTION all retailers, all wholesalers, all manufac- 
turers of packaged products: Be on the lookout for the typical 
shopper. She’s 5 ft. 4 in. tall, the mother of two children, and 
known to spend close to $30 billion a year in food stores nation- 
ally. Anticipate her needs, and be on the alert—you want her to 
spend a good portion of her food dollar on your products. 

Here are facts about her habits—a portrait of the 1952 


shopper : 


She’s 36 million strong. 

She marries younger than ever before. 

She’s about 39 years old. 

Her family includes four persons. 

She lives in a small apartment or, at 
best, a small house. 

She could be among the annual 1.7 
million new brides unfamiliar with 
many products. 

She’s accustomed to a higher stand- 
ard of living than her forebears 
and is particularly conscious of sani- 
tation, cleanliness, nutrition. 

She may be one of the 9 million 
homemakers who hold down full 
time jobs. 

She shops as much as three to four 
times a week and spends about $20. 

She's greatly concerned with provid- 
ing her family with tasty, health- 
ful foods within the limitations of 
her budget. 





_ Reprinted from Packages & People, copy- 
right 1952, by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co., Inc., through the courtesy of the 
du Pont company. 


She’s eager for ideas’on serving her 
family nutritious, tasty meals... 
responds favorably to ideas which 
show her how to make the food 
dollar go further. 

Her family is having more to say 
about the product she buys. Some- 
times her husband shops with her 
or for her. Either way the total 
bill tends to be more. Junior has 
his say so too because Mother is 
deferential to the needs of the 
entire family. 

She makes up her mind on two out 
of every three purchases in the 
store. 

Her decisions to buy are shaped by 
two major influences: 

1. pre-store—advertising, including 
radio, television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, her neighbor’s opinion, her 
past personal experience. 

2. in-store—the merchandising in- 
genuity of the store management 
and the manufacturer of packaged 
products. 


She never thought of buying this product before 
entering the store. Purchases like this on pure 
impulse, account for an average of one out of 


every three purchases she makes. 


She also has a general plan for buying some kind 
of vegetable or soup (or bread) but makes up 
her mind on the type or brand after she enters 
the store. Between this type of buying and impulse 
buying, her store decisions account for two out of 


every three purchases. 


Daily life offers few diversions for the home- 
maker. She therefore looks for objects of interest 
in the framework of her day to day activity. 
Supermarkets can make shopping, a sometimes 
drearisome job, full of exciting possibilities: Store 
decorations paced with the seasons or tied-in 
with special promotions. Displays that suggest 
related items or a meal idea. Displays of attractive 
packages which have a higher than average im- 


pulse rating and help attract her. 


She shops at the supermarket anywhere from one 
to four times a week. Likes to find as many things 
as possible under one roof. Spends about $20. 
Appreciates time-saving, pleasant things like self- 
service. Enters the store with an open mind. De- 


pends on displays for suggestions. 


The breadwinner—Daddy—often trails along with 
her, makes suggestions, and helps tote the bundle 


. home. Or he often does the family shopping single- 


handedly. He’s likely to buy products that Mother 
doesn’t think of. He and the kids in the family 
greatly influence Mother’s purchases. 


She looks for products that spell “convenience.” 
Packages that make the product easier to use. 
That give her ideas for preparing enjoyable, 
nutritious meals for her family. That suggest ways 
of stretching the food dollar. That are smaller 
in size or fractional-packed so there’s no waste 


and full value for her money. 
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THERE is no room in bakeries 
these days for slipshod production 
methods. Everything must per- 
form smoothly and efficiently. 
That goes for flour, too. And 
that is where RODNEY flours shine. 
RODNEY mills are expertly stan- 
dardized on types of bread flours 
that bakers need and that standard- 


ization means money-saving uni- 





formity in bakeshop. That’s why 
you will find RODNEY flours in so 


many of America's leading bakeries. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 35 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. White flour will turn rancid fast- 
er than will whole wheat flour. 

2. Using a mixture of spring wheat 
flour and soft winter wheat flour will 
produce a more tender pie crust than 
when only soft winter wheat flour 
is used. 

3.A pie dough made with a soft 
shortening will require more water 
than one made with a stiff shortening. 

4,Over baking causes custard pie 
filling to break down and become 
watery. 

5.In making macaroons, no ad- 
justments are necessary when sweet- 
ened macaroon coconut is used in- 
stead of unsweetened. 

6.Storing yeast at a temperature 
of 0° F. is more harmful to it than 
when it is stored at 95° F. 

7. In a cake or cookie formula where 
the amount of salt to use is not 
stated, 2 oz. salt should be used for 
every 10 lb. dough. 

8. From 20 to 25% soft wheat flour 
is often used in sweet doughs in 
order to produce a more tender eat- 
ing product. 

9.For baking bread high pressure 
steam should be used in the baking 
chamber. 

10. Sweetened condensed whole 
milk contains about 31% sugar, 41% 
moisture and 28% milk solids. 

11.When bread is baked at 450° 
F. it will not contain any rope spores. 

12.Invert syrup is sometimes used 
in cake and cookie mixes in order 
to help retain moisture in these prod- 
ucts. 

13. Ammonia used in making French 
doughnuts has a tendency to darken 
the frying fat. 

14. Dark rye flour will absorb more 
water than will either medium or 
light rye. 

15.When making cream puffs, the 
use of a very strong bread flour may 
be objectionable because of a decrease 
in the volume of the shells. 


16.In order to keep mince meat 
from spoiling, 1% benzoate of soda 
should be added to it. 

17.The main difference between 
Russian rye bread and American rye 
bread is that the former contains a 
greater amount of rye flour. 


18. When whipping cream by mach- 


—_—_=_==_— 
NOW IT’S MARIJUANA 
IN FLOUR 


LONDON—The Strange epidemic 
of “bread madness” which caused 
death and insanity among the popula- 
tion of Pont St. Esprit, France, last 
summer, was caused by marijuana in 
the flour, according to Dr. Donald 
Johnson. The doctor, writing in the 
Lancet, challenged previous theories 
that the damage was done by a 
Poisonous mold called ergot. He claims 
that marijuana is the only drug that 
could have produced the feeling of 
great well being, followed by nervous 
Pe. anxiety and delusions of 

ution,” described by local - 
ple and French doctors. " 8 


— 


ine, best results are obtained by beat- 
ing on slow or medium speeds. 
19.The humidity in the refrigera- 


tor, when making retarded rolls, 
should be about 85-88%. 

20.Twenty pounds of sweetened 
condensed skim milk, used in a bread 
or roll dough, can be replaced by 
using 4 Ib. non-fat milk solids, 6 Ib. 
water and 10 Ib. cane or beet sugar. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS GET ADVICE ON 
CREAM-FILLED PASTRY 


UTICA, N.Y.—Warning that cream- 
filled pies and pastries are “hothouses” 
for disease germs unless kept at 
temperatures below 50°, Howard F. 
Hoffman, Utica Health Dept. sani- 
tary engineer, urged bakeries and 
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restaurants not to make or serve 
them during the warmer months. 

In a bulletin to bakery and res- 
taurant operators, Mr. Hoffman 
stated that each year some sickness 
occurs in Utica that can be traced 
to cream filled foods that are not 
properly refrigerated. 

He said chocolate, coconut cream 
and banana cream and other foods 
filled or topped with a perishable sub- 
stance containing milk, milk products 
or eggs are the ones that should be 
kept at less than 50°F. Dr. David E. 
Bigwood Jr., city health officer, added 
there is no objection to the sale of 
such products, if properly refrigerat- 
ed. 

















PRODUCTION and SALES 
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Dehydrated White Culture 


PRODUCTION! 
@ Dough Tolerance 


e Greater Yield 


e Easier Handling Sponge 


e Better 
Sponge Development 


elmproved Machining 
e More Oven Spring 


SALES! 


e Flavor . 


e Closer Grain 


elmproved Freshness > 


e More Appetite Appeal 


e Crust Color Uniformity 


@ Repeat Sales 


e Dusting Flour Economy 


e Smoother Slices 
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e Better Wrapping 


Valuable Ingredients for Bakers 


THE BROLITE co. 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 
4128 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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BAKER’S DISPLAY—One of the most interesting exhibits at the Miami 
Made Manufacturers Exhibition held in Miami recently was that of Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami. The space devoted to the Holsum display was 10 ft. 
by 30. A background of attractive wall paper was broken by six shadow boxes 
each holding a specially decorated cake. On display also were two large wed- 
ding cakes. The bakery publishes a bride’s booklet containing information re- 
garding cakes and these were available to any interested parties. The booklet 
is illustrated with different style cakes, each giving its price and the number 
of people it will serve. Mrs. Lillian Jureitt, who is in charge of that department 
of the sweet goods bakery, was on hand every day to answer questions and 
serve as bridal consultant. At each end of the booth was a rack displaying all 
breads and sweet goods items produced at the bakery. Vernon Marshall, one 
of the cake decorators, served full time during the exhibit and made approxi- 
mately 4,000 little sugar roses. These were served on red hearts to visitors. Dur- 
ing the ten days of the exhibition it was estimated that 400,000 person saw 
the display. On duty at the display are, left to right, F. V. Peterson, of the 
sales force; Mr. Marshall, Mrs. Jureitt, and a visitor. 





Right, Wrong Ways of Selling 
Portrayed at Virginia Institute 


A skit portraying the wrong and 
right ways to sell baked goods was a 
highlight of the second annual Retail 
Bakery Sales and Merchandising In- 
stitute of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, held in Williamsburg recently. 

The skit was written by Miss Melba 
Mumford, Standard Brands, Inc., who 
was program moderator, and Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
Virginia Bakers Council. The cast, 
from the theater group of the Col- 
lege of William & Mary, showed the 
wrong sales methods under the title, 
“What a Way to Sell Goods!” and 
the right ways under the title “Make 
New Friends and Keep the Old.” 

Miss Mumford said that in sur- 
veys she and others close to the 
food field have recently made, the 
cost of the product was way down on 
the list of the things which influ- 
enced customers to buy. She men- 
tioned cleanliness of place and prod- 
uct as being perhaps the most influ- 
ential factor in determining where a 
purchase is to be made, with variety 
of product and other factors rated 
well above the price, which came 
sixth in the tabulation. This, Miss 
Mumford declared, gave bakers who 
themselves put quality of product 
ahead of price, a decided advantage 
in the mind of the customer. 

Pointing out that many retail bak- 
ers fail to take advantage of some 
natural and inexpensive methods of 
publicizing their shops and their 
products, Miss Mumford showed a 
series of color slides, showing how 
bakers have cashed in on seasonal 
fruits and special occasions to pro- 
vide special] window displays and pro- 


duce special products. 

The future of the retail baker 
who takes advantage of all of the 
efforts being made to promote baked 
goods, especially cakes and sweet 
items, is extremely bright, Miss Mum- 
ford declared. She called attention 
to the huge number of special promo- 
tions in which bakers can take part. 

Backing up Miss Mumford’s plea 
for more timely merchandising were 
a number of exhibits arranged: by the 
allied trades. 

Following the afternoon program, 
there was Hospitality Hour sponsored 
by the allied companies whose repre- 
sentatives were present, followed by 
a dinner. A novel feature of the din- 
ner was the dessert service, which 
consisted of sampling of the various 
bakery products on display. This fea- 
ture won the praise of many present, 
the general comment being that for 
the first time they could see the prod- 
ucts, learn full details of their prop- 
er production and sample them. 

During the dinner service, there 
was impromptu entertainment, the 
principal entertainer being J. Pres- 
ton White, Norfolk branch manager 
of Standard Brands, Inc., who treat- 
ed the audience to a number of imi- 
tations. 

The meeting closed with a show- 
ing, the first in Virginia, of the new 
“Mark of C” film produced by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. A number of book- 
ings to show this film to consumer 
groups in Virginia have already been 
arranged by the Virginia Bakers 
Council. 

Allied firms represented were 
Standard Brands, Inc., General Mills, 


Inc., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; Beatrice Foods, Inc.; 
Bessire & Co., Swift & Co., National 
Yeast Co., Lockwood Mfg. Co., S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., Petersen Oven Co. 
and G. Grey Simpson and H. Palmer 
Kitchen, Jr., distributors serving the 
area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A Housewife 
Writes About “My 
Favorite Bakery” 


He stocks a wide variety and price 
range so that my budget has a chance 
to survive. 

He refunds courteously on any 
product discovered to be inferior and 
smoothes my ruffled feathers. He does 
not quiz me and make me feel it was 
my fault that the cherries in the pie 
were sour. His name stands squarely 
behind everything he sells. 

He shows his appreciation for my 
patronage by listing my name for a 
calendar or whenever he has samples 
or premiums to distribute. 

When I phone for telephone service 
and delivery, my preferences are ad- 
hered to as closely as if I shopped 
in person, This same rule applies to 
the attention given to a note sent 
with my child. 

He is completely familiar with all 
his stock and can advise me how to 
prepare a party filling for patty shells 
or what oven temperature is best for 
heating dinner rolls. 

He does not say, “Will there be 
anything else?” in a listless tone but 
he makes some specific suggestion 
such as: “We are featuring a new 
sugar cookie for the children, would 
you like to try a dozen?” 

He trains his clerks to say, “May I 
serve you?” not ‘“‘can I help you?” He 
does not permit his staff to “dear” 
me or kiss my baby. 

He addresses me by name and he 
knows where I live. He is not, how- 
ever, an obviously high-pressure sales- 
man. 

When he jots down a list of prices 
after he has gathered together my 
order, he lists the articles in legible 
longhand or encloses a cash register 
tape so that it is possible to check 
the list at home. 

Occasionally he treats the kiddies 
to a cookie or some tidbit. 

The atmosphere of his store is 
sanitary but not so disinfected and 
decorated in unrelieved white that it 
has a hospital atmosphere. 

He changes his displays frequently 
to assist me in planning my menus. 

I do not expect him to always have 
my favorite muffins in his cases, but 
if possible he keeps in stock the 
items which he knows my family pre- 
fers. 

He does not burden me with his 
business worries but he has a cheer- 
ful, prosperous manner even if the 
bakery on the next corner is cutting 
his prices. 

I am convinced by his manner that 
nothing is too much trouble. He gives 
much thought to the human side of 
his business. I pass many stores on 
route and stop at his because he gives 
a personalized service. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NON-EDIBLE DECORATIONS 

Touches of lace and colored rib- 
bons, even though non-edible, are 
highly decorative and add to the eye 
appeal of cakes, according to the mer- 
chandising experience of the Ross 
duce special products. The football 
season was cited as an excellent ex- 
ample of some novel window dis- 
plays and special cake designs. 


s 
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Winning Goodwill 


(Continued from page 24) 





your plant. Entertain them at lunch. 
Provide them with a release of rea] 
news value to take back to their pa- 
pers. Meet with the press people at 
least twice a year. Ask them to help 
you prepare your company news s0 it 
will be of the greatest possible value 
to them. Always invite the press to 
dealer parties, plant openings or public 
open house ceremonies, company an- 
niversary ceremonies, kick-off meet- 
ings for new advertising and sales 
campaigns. When they appear at such 
functions, assign a responsible em- 
ployee to them to answer questions 
and facilitate phototaking. 

If you have someone in your or- 
ganization who can write news as the 
newspapers want it written, you can 
prepare press releases on events of 
real news value and send them to the 
papers—-with 8 in. by 10 in. glossy 
prints whenever possible. If you have 
no news reporter, just call the local 
newspaper, give them an oral resume 
of the story and invite them to send 
a reporter and photographer to get 
further details and write the story. 

Some good suggestions on how to 
handle publicity can be found in the 
following books: Public Relations at 
Work by Herbert M. Baus (Harper), 
You and Your Public by Burnett 
(Harper), Public Relations by Nie- 
lander & Miller (Ronald). 

But that still isn’t all of it. Public 
relations does not consist entirely of 
publicity. It consists mostly of the 
things about which favorable publicity 
stories can be written. Remember 
what you are and what you do counts 
the most. 

Civic Obligations 

Since your organization is an im- 
portant enterprise in the community, 
you have a civic obligation to the 
community which supports you. Do 
not fail that responsibility. Every 
time you take advantage of one of 
those opportunities and give your 
community unselfish service, you 
make a host of friends. Just be sure 
you don’t turn around and undo the 
good work—by neglecting your prod- 
uct, the appearance of your plant 
and your trucks, the morale of your 
organization. It doesn’t do any good 
to be known as Santa Claus, if peo- 
ple know you beat your reindeer. 

Good public relations comes from 
being alert to the public relations 
values of the activities of your or- 
ganization. Think public relations 
and you'll be effective at it. Do things 
that are worth talking about, and 
what people say about you will be 
favorable and constructive. 

The public has the power of life 
and death over your organization. 
You can never afford to ignore the 
public. The public can’t be fooled, 
either. If you’re not on the level with 
them, they’ll find you out; and you'll 
be very, very sorry. 

The Local Level 

There is an urgent need in the 
baking industry today for more effec- 
tive public relations at the local level. 
It is a job that all of us can and must 
work at. It cannot be left to someone 
else. It must be accepted as an indi- 
vidual responsibility by every one of 
us. 
We have allowed the public to 
become indifferent to our products 
and to our industry. Worse than that, 
we have allowed our employees to be- 
come indifferent. Worse still, we have 
become so preoccupied with the tech- 
nical and financial improvement of 
our operations that we have become 
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indifferent to both public and em- 
ployees. Many have forgotten that 
our business is service. And many 
have forgotten that people are more 
important than things—both in the 
manufacture and the sale of our 
goods. 

We can no longer afford to leave 
undone those things that contribute 
to the effectiveness of our organiza- 
tions, for the difference between an 
effective and an ineffective organiza- 
tion is the difference between high 
achievement and a mere precarious 
existence—and much too often it is 
the difference between success and 
failure. 

We can no longer ignore the de- 
velopment, the welfare and the happi- 
ness of those people who invest their 
time in the making and selling of our 
products. If we do not concern our- 
selves with these things, politically 
ambitious groups will seize upon our 
failure and make issues of it to the 
detriment of both our employees and 
ourselves. 

We cannnot continue to be insen- 
sible to the public relations conse- 
quences of our acts and those of our 
employees, nor to the effects of the 
stories we and our employees tell to 
the community by word and action. 

Probably every operator in the 
baking industry aspires to lead a suc- 
cessful organization—a loyal, ener- 
getic, creative group of associates 
who will produce a product without 
peer in the market, reap satisfaction 
and reward for themselves and bring 
about progress, profit and achieve- 
ment for management. 

The key of access to that dream is 
people—the positive, pleasant, pro- 
ductive relationships of people, work- 
ing together toward a common goal. 

If what we are and what we do as 
bakers, as representatives of Ameri- 
can business and as citizens of our 
communities is good—if what we say 
is Said with thoughtful attention as 
to how we say it—then what others 
say about us will be to our credit, 
and we will have earned the loyalty 
and good will of the public, the very 
life substance of our business. 





Sales Promotions 





(Continued from page 26) 


Those bakers who had worked up 
substantial volume in the wedding 
cake field unanimously commented 
that the one to concentrate the sell- 
ing effort on was the bride’s mother. 
She will decide whether the baker 
gets the order and what the order 
will consist of. 

Another sales gimmick that im- 
pressed Mr. Snyder as effective and 
practical was that of a bakery which 
posted a banner: “Free Loaf of Bread 
To Any Customer Who Reports That 
Our Sales Girl Did Not Mention To- 
day’s Special.” 

The idea was not to give away any 
loaves of bread; but to keep the sales 
girls on their toes and to provide 
them with the incentive to speak of 
the day’s special to every customer. 

Mr. Snyder also spoke of the over- 
optimism on the freezing processes. 
His survey of this situation showed 
that many bakers were expecting too 
much from such equipment. In his 
opinion, not more than 20% of any 
day’s production should be frozen; and 
should not be frozen for more than a 
day or two at the most. 

The baker can control production 
to the day’s demand by freezing 20% 
of his morning’s production, keeping 
his oven at 300° in the afternoon, 
and baking as his goods moved over 
the sales counters. 
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A Column of Comment 






Advertising and Bread Standards 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


standards, it is evident that labels will become more important than 


Wiss the announcement of the decree by the government for bread 


ever in merchandising bread. It is declared that the regulations will 
have the effect of law when they become effective Aug. 13, and bakers will 
have to be guided accordingly. The enforcement of the regulations will be 
under the direction of the Food & Drug Administration. 

In some instances labels will be required to be more specific regarding 
the ingredients used in the bread than they have in the past, and bakers 
should study the regulations carefully from that standpoint. Possibly these 
more descriptive labels can be used to advantage in merchandising. 

In any event, this is a problem that should be studied carefully by all 
wholesale bakers. Regardless of one’s opinion of the new standards, if there is 


any way by which they can be used 
to aid the baking industry, that should 
be done. The intelligent use of labels 
may be one of them. 


ASSOCIATION VALUES: As was 
brought out clearly at the annual con- 
vention of the New England Bakers 
Assn., held recently in Portsmouth, 
N.H., trade organizations are among 
the fundamental powers back of in- 
dividual bakers. Without this support, 





the industry would be completely at 
the mercy of government bureaucrats, 
who have little or no actual knowl- 
edge of the practical operation of 
commercial baking. Unfortunately, 
too many bakers ignore this fact, and 
fail to lend their effort to their 
local associations. A little serious con- 
sideration on the part of the bakers 
in regard to the valuable work that 
their trade associations do for them 





Methods That Sell fo Women ... 


Mrs. Homemaker 


Is Tempted by 
Good Displays 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


RS Homemaker is tempted by 
M good displays. They are mighty 

important to the bakeshop. 
These displays should have appetite- 
appeal, should suggest popularity and 
mass volume, tell price, and help cus- 
tomers make a selection. 

Good display is the backbone of 
bakeshop sales. Of course, we all 
know that the goods in these displays 
must stand the critical inspection of 
homemakers in quality and in flavor. 
The more nearly these goods approach 
homemade style in appearance and 
flavor, the more acceptable they are. 

Another factor known to be im- 
portant in bakeshop sales is the meth- 
od used by the sales force. The exist- 
ing buyers’ market is bringing about 
the necessity for sales training pro- 
grams in the bakeshop. Patience and 
courtesy must be coupled with good 
sales technique and “suggested sell- 
ing” methods, if the bakeshop is to 
maintain high volume and profit. 

Much of the suggested selling may 
be incorporated in displays. We know 
that a great majority of homemakers 
buy a large volume of baked goods 
on impulse. They may come to the 
bakeshop for bread, for cookies, or for 
a cake. The right displays can tempt 
them to buy one or more other items 
not on the shopping list. By taking 
advantage of every opportunity for 
the “power of suggestion” to come 
into effect, the retail baker can build 
customer sales. Developing higher 





sales per customer builds profit faster 
at lower cost than creating a greater 
number of customers, with perhaps 
only one or two items per customer. 


Display Principles 
The basis of “displays that sell” 
incorporates recognized principles of 
display... 
@ Mass displays are always effec- 
tive if not overused. 


@ Display an assortment... home- 
makers like to be able to select the 
particular flavor they prefer. 

@ Provide an interest center... let 
customers see “items” rather than 
a general bakeshop display. 

@Provide attention-getters... 
garnish one tray; elevate one tray; 
use color contrast by surrounding a 
dark item with a light item; use 
double quantity on an item; use price 
tags of unusual shape or size. 

@ Pricing. Use price tags on all 
items and utilize unit pricing when- 
ever possible (i.e., an assortment of 
12 or 18 cookies for a special price). 

@Sampling...sample special 
goods whenever possible. Customers 
like to sample goods and very fre- 
quently buy those goods in addition 
to other items. 

@ Display related items. 


All good display methods create 
in the mind of the customer the sug- 


(Continued on page 42) 





will help the industry as a whole, as 
well as the independent bakers them- 
selves. ‘ 

co 


CONTINUING MERCHANDISING: 
Following the intensive merchandis- 
ing campaign for sandwiches that 
carries through August, there is need 
for continued sales promotion for 
breadstuffs. Every baker who partici- 
pated in the sandwich undertaking 
should be certain that his products 
are advertised to consumers during 
the fall and winter months. This is 
usually an excellent time for selling 
bakery products, and full advantage 
should be taken of it. 
e 
PLAN FUTURE CAMPAIGNS: Dur- 
ing the summer months, bakers should 
give careful consideration to their 
sales and merchandising campaigns 
for the fall and winter seasons. These 
are among the most productive times 
for selling special items, such as fruit 
cakes, pies and specialty breads. Both 
wholesale and retail bakers can parti- 
cipate in activities of this kind, and 
it is a type of specific merchandising 
that can produce real profits. Op- 
portunities of this kind should not be 
wasted. 
* 


PREPARE FOR THE VARIOUS 
SEASONS: The trouble is that many 
bakers overlook this fact until it is 
almost too late to take advantage of 
these opportunities. We would sug- 
gest that plans be made well in ad- 
vance of the various holiday seasons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Grocers’ Group 
Urges Bakers to 
Price-Mark Products 


Sales of bread and pastry products 
would be facilitated if wrappers were 
price-marked by the manufacturer, 
members of the Rhode Island Grocers 
Assn. decided recently at the group’s 
44th annual meeting. 

The action reflected that recently 
taken in California, where the state 
grocers’ group cited a survey show- 
ing that clerks and store owners were 
making many errors in pricing bak- 
ery products because of the wide 
varieties sold, and the difficulties of 
remembering prices not indicated on 
the packages. 

“Difficulties have arisen out of the 
fact that bread wrappers do not take 
crayon or stamp price-marking very 
well,” association secretary May Lau- 
der said. “Customers tend to feel 
that the grocer is setting his own 
price when baked goods are un- 
marked. Checkers have been known 
to make frequent mistakes, particu- 
larly on specialty breads.” 

The association secretary added 
that it was the group’s feeling that 
problems of this kind are more ef- 
fectively brought to suppliers’ atten- 
tion by “‘collective action” on the part 
of organizations than by retailers 
making individual suggestions, 
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Production Techniques, 


Modern Equipment Make 
Seattle Retail Shop Hum 


SEATTLE — Years of experience 
and planning are back of Frederick 
& Nelson’s new retail bakery in Se- 
attle, according to W. H. Spaulding, 
divisional merchandise manager. Mod- 
ern machinery and plotted produc- 
tion are merged to produce the best 
results in this spotless plant. 

The Frederick & Nelson stores 
form the largest mercantile firm west 
of the Mississippi and north of San 
Francisco and belong to the Marshall 
Field chain. 

The baking plant, now under the 
supervision of Donald G. Forsyth, 
group manager, manufacturing de- 
partments, started making bread 
many years ago. A large amount of 
credit for the shop’s success must 
go to Eddie Elliott, bakery superin- 
tendent, and J. A. Brown, bakeshop 
manager, who started with Frederick 
& Nelson, 23 years ago. 

The shop was designed to cut down 
labor costs and increase production. 
Instead of doing a little bit of every- 
thing, each crew member now special- 
izes in one job in the new plant. 
With modern equipment carrying the 
load, each worker is a dough man, 
bench man or some other specialist. 
A planned chain of work is used to 
keep production even and efficient. 

As a result, the bakery now oper- 
ates with one early shift instead of 
two as in the past, although the de- 
mands for the shop’s products have 
steadily increased. 

Two new rotary ovens in the bak- 
ery do a much more efficient job 


than the peel system used in the old 
bakery. 

Electric 3-door proof boxes are 
used. At present there are three of 
these boxes replacing the old walk- 
ins. Other machinery includes bun 
dividers, three mixers and a stainless 
steel automatic panwasher. 

The panwasher turns itself on and 
off as the work goes through it and 
cleans and practically dries the trays 
with the steam. Not only is it cleaner 
and quicker than the old methods but 
it also cuts down on labor costs. 

The tables are stainless steel. The 
new movable, stainless steel storage 
bins on wheels are handier to use 
and easier to clean than the galvan- 
ized-iron, attached-to-the-table type 
they formerly had. 

The walls are glazed tile and the 
floors quarry tile with acid-resistant 
grouting. Steel drains are copper 
lined. Glass brick windows that let 
in light and keep out the dirt and 
recessed lighting are used through- 
out the plant. 

The bakery which supplies the 
firm’s retail shops in Seattle and 
Bellevue and Frederick & Nelson’s 
three restaurants has one feature 
that has proven a big help in sales. 

This is an enclosed-in-tile dumb 
waiter elevator that carries the bak- 
ery products from the center of the 
plant (located on the sixth floor of 
the large Seattle Frederick & Nel- 
son Bldg.) to the center of the large 
retail shop recently constructed on 
the first floor of the building. 
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BAKERY SCENES—Shown at the top photo above is a pro- 
duction man lifting a pan of rolls from the new rotary 
oven at Frederick & Nelson’s new retail bakeshop. A view 
of the production department, shown in the bottom photo, 
shows the new equipment that has been installed. 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 


Not only does this do away with 
the hazards of trucking and carting 
through the building but it also 
places the bakery products before the 
public eye, hot from the oven. 


Maintains Reputation 


This helps to maintain the Fred- 
erick & Nelson reputation for fresh 
quality bakery goods. Each day, the 
bakery produces enough for the day’s 
needs. Goods left over from the day 
before are sold in a special shop to 
the firm’s employees. Cakes are fancy 
packed in boxes that would do credit 
to a candy store counter display. 

From the dumb waiter, the bakery 
products are placed in the store’s 10 
glass display cases, placed at eye 
level for customer appeal, and in the 
six large glass display counters. 
From this shop on the first floor, 


bakery supplies are sent to other 
shops of Frederick & Nelson after 
coming down the dumb waiter. 

Location of the bakery was gov- 
erned by the location of the new re- 
tail shop which had to be directly un- 
der the bakery in order to make use 
of the dumb waiter. 

Location of the retail shop was 
found to be best when situated near 
the two 6th Ave. street entrances 
for the building. Location of a large 
candy shop next to the bakery goods 
shop helped both shops’ sales, with 
customers buying candy and then im- 
pulse-buying bakery goods and vice 
versa. 

Modern machinery, plotted produc- 
tion, quality goods baked fresh each 
day and planned location all are con- 
tributing to the success of Frederick 
& Nelson’s new bakery and shops. 





Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
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Three great baking flours! é i 














You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 








LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop, ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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@ John Benkert’s Bakery in Great 
Neck, N.Y. is a progressive retail 
operation. In order to beat rising 
costs and meet strong competi- 
tion Mr. Benkert needed ovens 
with sufficient range of speed and 
timing to handle a wide variety of 
baked goods at a uniformly high 
level of quality. Yet installation 
and operating costs were a very 
important factor. 

Mr. Benkert got this “large oven” 
control with small oven investment 
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John Benkert now has 
large oven control with 
small oven investment 
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by installing two 18-pan Flex-O-Matics 
which now handle his entire output. 
The finger tip heat control feature 
and the compact, functional design of 
these units has materially cut produc- 
tion time. After 8 months of operation 
with his Flex-O-Matics, Mr. Benkert 
reports .. .’’The efficiency and econ- 
omy of these units has exceeded my 
fondest expectations, and the quality 
of my products is at an all time high.” 

Flex-O-Matic ovens are available in 
16 standard sizes from 12 to 70 bun 
pan capacity, in single or multiple 
units, to fit every shop requirement. 


> UNION STEEL PRODU 


. ALBION, MICHIGAN | 
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— HERE’S FLOUR 


DEPENDABILITY 
The dependable f é ibe 
pendable performance you 











always get from BUFFALO flour a 
is due to steady adherence to the ” 
highest standards in wheat selec- * oe or 
tion, milling and laboratory control. it 


By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity. BUFFALO offers a solid 


















foundation for quality bread. a 
THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas ‘ 
Quality Millers Since 1879 Ch 

New crop Southwestern hard winter wheats are here. Let - 

us select for you the choicest milling wheats from the peak Z 

movement. Our huge elevator facilities permit accurate i 

binning of wheats of top milling and baking qualities. Call | 

Grand 7070. rc 

be 





-<¢ BURRUS MILLS, incorporated = 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION é 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ’ be 


















be 

| OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS i 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k. c. mor. . 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH —_E. M. SUMMERS : 

: 

Brands of Distinctive Quality re 


OU will always be a step ahead of any bread SUNNY KANSAS e KANSAS EXPANSION 21 
production problem if your doughs are based 


on SUNNY KANSAS or KANSAS EXPAN- 








SION. The extra measure of good baking re- pel 
sponse in these brands gives character to your loaf .. . S 

a character that reflects the skillful care with which we ig 
select the superior wheats for these outstanding flours. _ 

" 

Ww : 
The ICHITA Zlour Milla Co. = 








ps WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE tai 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 29 














1.False. Whole wheat flour will 
turn rancid faster because of its 
higher fat content. 


2. False. Hard wheat flour should 
not be used in making pie crust as 
it produces a tougher crust unless 
more shortening is used. A straight 
unbleached soft winter wheat flour 
is usually recommended for pie 
doughs. 

3. False. Less water is required be- 
cause more of the flour particles be- 
come coated with shortening when a 
soft shortening (one with a low melt- 
ing point) is used, thereby making it 
impossible for the flour to absorb as 
much moisture. 


4.True. This is the most common 
cause for this trouble. The oven 
temperature and baking time should 
be closely watched. 


5. False. Sweetened macaroon co- 
conut contains about 20-25% added 
sugar. If this type of coconut is used 
instead of unsweetened, adjustments 
in the formula will have to be made 
or macaroons would spread too much. 
The sugar content in the formula 
should be reduced and the coconut 
content increased to balance the 
formula. 


6. False. It has been found that it 
is more harmful to store yeast at 
95° F. than at 0°. When yeast has 
been stored at 0° F., it must be 
warmed up gradually before it is used. 


7. False. Upon checking numerous 
formulas, it is our opinion that, on 
an average, 1 oz. salt should be used 
for each 10 lb. dough. 


8.True. However, if too large an 
amount of soft wheat flour is used, 
the volume of the baked units will 
* be decreased. 


9. False. Low pressure steam should 
be used. Steam is used in the oven 
for its moisture content. It prevents 
the crust from setting too rapidly, 
thereby producing maximum expan- 
sion of the loaf in the oven. High 
pressure steam is low in moisture. 


10.False. Sweetened condensed 
whole milk contains about 41% sugar, 
31% moisture and 28% milk solids. 


11.False. While rope spores are 
killed at a temperature of 450° F., 
the center of the loaves does not 
reach this high temperature. It has 
been found that the temperature in 
the center of the loaves is about 210- 
211° F. during baking. 


12.True. Invert syrup has the 
property of drawing and retaining 
moisture. By using it, the products 
will Stay moist and soft for a longer 
Period of time. Honey, molasses and 
glycerine also are known as hygro- 


= ingredients (moisture retain- 
ers). 


13. True. If the formula calls for 
ammonia, baking powder can readily 
be substituted. Use about 2% times 
more baking powder than ammonia. 


_ 14. True. The following absorption 
is usually figured: (1) dark rye about 
200% water (2) medium rye about 
150% and (3) light rye about 100%. 

15. True. It would be best to replace 
part of the strong bread flour with 
some soft wheat flour. 

16. False. It is usuall recommende 
that 1/10 of 1% should be added. - 
the mincemeat is to be sold the con- 
tainers must be marked, stating that 


Test Pilot 















































“Just try those springs,” the salesman says and his cus- 
tomer, canny as well as pretty, takes him at his word. She 
wants to be sure what she’s getting. 

Testing is a good way to double-check Multiwall bags 
too. Subject them to the toughest going you can. Make 
sure your manufacturer checks them also—continuously 
and against rigid performance standards. 

In Union’s testing laboratories, Multiwalls have to prove 
themselves constantly—for strength, durability, moisture 


Best proof of the value of this extra protection is in the 
buying habits of America’s largest Multiwall users. Men 
who purchase more than 85 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of Multiwalls list* dependable quality as one of their 
most important considerations in choosing a Multiwall 
supplier. 

Insistence on uniformly high manufacturing standards 
is one of the many good reasons why, to a greater extent 
each year, these major buyers turn to Union for a sub- 
stantial share of their increased Multiwall requirements. 


resistance, sift-proofness, every characteristic you expect 


of a good package. 


Union Multiwalls are uniformly high standard. They 


are manufactured in the world’s largest integrated pulp- 
to-container plant. Only in an integrated plant can first- 
hand control be maintained over every step of the process 


by which your package is made. 


More so every day... 


IT'S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION « NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING « CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 








the mincemeat contains 1/10 of 1% 
benzoate of soda. 

17. True. In American rye bread, 
about 15-20% rye flour is used, while 
Russian rye usually is made with 40- 
50%. Russian rye usually is made 
with a preparatory sour, giving it a 
tangy taste. It is made up into either 
round or long loaves, while American 
rye as a rule is made into long loaves. 

18. True. When beating cream at 
high speed, there is a great danger 
of over-beating, turning the cream 
into butter. The cream should be at 
least 24 hours old and be as cold as 
possible. 


19. True. The temperature of the 





refrigerator should be about 35-38° 
F., and the relative humidity about 
85-88%. 

20. False. It should be replaced by 
5 lb. 12 oz. non-fat milk solids, 5 Ib. 
12 oz. water and 8 Ib. 8 oz. cane 
or beet sugar. 
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J. W. BOSTWICK JOINS 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR 


KENDALLVILLE, IND. — J. W. 
Bostwick, long associated with the re- 
frigeration and air conditioning in- 
dustry, has joined the McCray Re- 
frigerator Co., Inc., Kendallville, Ind., 
as general sales manager. 








Mr. Bostwick was for nine years 
manager of air conditioning and heat- 
ing division of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., later sales manager of electrical 
refrigeration division of Servel, Inc., 
and executive vice president of the 
Ajax Corporation of America. More 
recently he has served as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Betz Corp., Hammond, Ind., and is 
still a director of that company. He 
will head all sales activities of Mc- 
Cray. 

R. E. Abbott, who has headed sales 
for McCray Refrigerator Co. for a 
number of years, is advanced to the 
position of vice president—operations. 












Fritsch’s Bakery has opened a 
branch store in Akron, Ohio. All bak- 
ing for the two bakeries will be done 
at the original store. The new branch 
will be supervised by Mrs. Virginia 
Saltzer. The firm is owned by George 
E. Fritsch. 

@ 


Joseph E. Karban, owner of Kar- 
ban’s Bakery, Binghamton, N.Y. for 
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the past 25 years, has sold the busi- 
ness to Frank Jindra who will con- 
tinue it under the same name. Mr. 
Jindra was formerly with the End- 
well Bakery. Mr. Karban, who is also 
president of the Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn., plans to retire. 


S 
Al Cohen’s Rye Bread Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated in Buffalo, 


N.Y., with capital of 200 shares. In- 

corporators are Albert Cohen, Alice 

E. Hayman and Frances Masterenko. 
@ 

The Niagara Baking Co., Lockport, 
N.Y., which has been in operation 
more than 50 years is closing up shop, 
Jonathan Pfrang, owner, has an- 
nounced. He blames price control and 
inability to secure competent help. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


E’RE celebrating this year. It is our 75th 

business anniversary. And Mother Nature 
must be celebrating with us, too. Kansas prob- 
ably will produce its biggest wheat crop and, right 
at our mill door, our own country may produce 
this year more wheat than any other country in 
history. It is important to be in the center of things 
—in wheat no less than anything else. 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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The bakery was founded in 1901 by 
Frank Bredell and Mr. Pfrang has 
been the owner since 1927. 


@ 
The Chinook (Mont.) Bakery is 
open and operating, Harry L. Buchan- 
an, owner, reports. It was stated in © 
the June issue of The American Baker © 
that the bakery was closed for an 
indefinite period. Mr. Buchanan says 
he wishes to sell out because of poor 
health but in the meantime, ‘we are 
operating and hope to continue.” 
8 
The Bowman Biscuit Co. is build- 
ing a $96,000 warehouse in Albuquer- 
que, N.M., according to a building per- 
mit. The firm’s plant is at Denver. 
€ 
Klein’s Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Waukesha, Wis., with 
capitalization of $10,000 by Robert E. 
Klein and Lucile J. Klein. : 
t) 
Charles Little, owner of the College 
Bakery, Portales, N.M., reports that — 
he will rebuild the plant, which was” 
damaged by fire recently. 
) 4 
Retirement of W. W. Waterhouse} 
from the Chautauqua Baking Co., Ine, 7 
Mayville, N.Y., reduction of the work- 7 
ing force from 34 to five and leasing 
of facilities to Paul V. Webb and] 
Everett Matthews has been an 
nounced. Mr. Waterhouse said he is 
giving up the business because of lack” 
of experienced help and lack of local 
interest. He said 90% of the com 
pany’s production was sent out of 
town. The company has had an anni 
al payroll of $75,000. Mr. Webb an 
Mr. Matthews will adopt a new name 
for the business, they said, and later 
will expand operations. For the pres- 
ent, they said, operations will be 
stricted to doughnut making. Chae 
tauqua Baking was organized in 1$ 
by Andrew Carlson and was taken 
over in 1946 by Esler Berthold. Late 
the business was taken over by John 
Connelly, and in turn sold to 
Waterhouse. 
a 


George L. Stowe has acquired 
Vernhagen Baking Co. equipment and 
properties in Youngstown and H 
bard, Ohio. 

t 


More than 1,000 persons attendeé 
a recent open house at the Taystet 
Bread Co. plant in Flint, Mich. Thit 
ty salesmen, under the direction of 
C. H. McMahan, manager, we 
guides. 

e 


Olger Barsness, associated 
the City Bakery in Minot, N.D., for 
year and a half, now is sole o 
after purchasing the stock of h 
partner, O. H. Skabo. The firm now 
in the wholesale business. "4 


@ 

The Bette Ann Pastry Shop 
been opened in Benson, Minn., by 
Frank Fisher. : 

* 


Canadian Food Products, Ltd., has” 
closed down its bakery business at 
Vancouver, B.C. William Tuson, gel 
eral manager of the firm, states that 
the plant and four stores which oper- 
ated under the name of Canadian 


Window Bakeries have ceased opera- 


tion because of increased production 


costs and increased wage demand. Ca- 
nadian Window Bakeries operated 4 








to bakery profits... 








UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


ft 











WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco 
Victor 0786 ° 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











We TWO BAKERY-TESTED fps 
QUALITY FLOURS = @@ 





FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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large chain of retail stores, and at 
the end of this year closed down 27 
of these units, continuing with four 
in en effort to remain in business. 
The company also owns a restaurant 
chain and a chocolate manufacturing 
company in British Columbia. 


* 

Boniface Eickhoff has sold the Bon- 
n'e Bakery in Belgrade, Minn., to 
George Johnson. 

* 


John Bassford has reopened the 
Colfax (Iowa) Bakery. 


es 
The Purity Bakery in Nashua, Iowa, 
has been discontinued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Neal Jones. 
» 


Karl Ohrdorf is lessee of Ohrdorf’s 
Bakery, St. Paul, Neb., following the 
decision of his father, William Ohr- 
dorf, to enter semi-retirement. The 
father and son have operated the firm 
about seven years. 


* 

Seymour Bakery held its grand 
opening at its new quarters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The bakery supplies goods 
for two Seymour sales rooms in the 
city. It also has a modern salesroom 
in the new building. 


& 

Cecil Kilgore, owner of a bakery in 
Wetunka, Okla., and Kenneth Brazil 
have opened a bakery at Marlow, 
Okla. 

7 


The manufacturing and distribut- 
ing facilities of the Martin Bakery, 
San Antonio, have been sold to the 
Peter Pan Bakery, James N. Martin, 
Sr., announced. The combined firms 
will be managed by Vernon Willough- 
by, president of Peter Pan Bakery, 
and producton will be handled at 
Martin Bakery. 

2 


Olympic Baking Co., managed by 
Arthur Veldkamp, Aberdeen, Wash., 
has rebuilt its plant following a fire 
several months ago. 


8 
Edwin J. Petrowski, head of Bam- 
by Bakers, Wausau, Wis., has an- 
nounced purchase of the wholesale 
branch of the Merrill (Wis.) Bakery 
from Russell Dumond. He will operate 
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the business in that city as Bamby 
Bakers, as an affiliate to his Wausau 
operations. 

* 


Williams Bakery, Ithaca, Mich, 
has a new owner, Clifford McWilliams, 


i) 

Cross’ Bakery has been opened in 
Whitehall, Mich., by Mr. and Mrs. 
B. C. Cross. 

4 


Herald’s Bakery, Frankfort, Mich., 
has reopened after being closed since 
Jan. 1. 

a 


Cedar Springs (Mich.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Wall to Frederick Hill. 

s 

The assets of the former Shamrock 
Bakery in Palmer, Alaska, have been 
taken over by Robert Hoover and 
Leonard Soley, operators of the Fair- 
banks (Alaska) Bakery. The bakery 
is being reopened for business under 
the name of Palmer Baking Co. with 
Mr. Soley as manager. 


2 
Donald Aust has purchased the Pie 
Lady’s Shop in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
from Bernie Griffin. Mr. Aust is the 
operator of Don’s Pie Shop. 


While a number of bakeries along 
the East Coast are closed for the 
summer, others are opening. The 
Palm Beach (Fla.) Pastry Shop is 
closed, as is the Wonder City Bakery 
at Lake Worth. In Fort Pierce, J. K. 
Holt has opened Holt’s Bakery Shop, 
and at Delray Beach the T & R Bak- 
ery is being operated by J. H. Rogers. 
In Hialeah Ragnar Heale has opened 
the Thorsell Bakery. : 

« 

The DeLuxe Bakery, Waupun, Wis., 
was one of several local merchants 
cooperating in staging a cooking 
school. Five complete meals were pre- 
pared during the event. 

+ 

Wigwam Bakeries has joined the 
Utica Square Shopping Center Okla- 
homa City, with a new retail outlet. 
Wigwam also operates a snack bar 
where bakery goods and coffee are 
sold. Victor Kruse, operator of the 
establishment, says the bakery will 
specialize in foods baked to order. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Atso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu. 
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Jhe dlour of the lation” 








| is now harvesting its largest wheat 
crop and one of exceptionally high quality. Once again the im- 
portance of AMERICAN FLOURS’ fine production facilities 
come to fore! With our large grain storage facilities we have 
ample opportunity to select the very best of the new crop while 
it is moving freely from the country. Our grain storage facilities 


are more than enough for a year’s milling needs. Just one reason 
why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


oO 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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ISMERTA! 


Slip your hand into a glove, note how 
easily it assumes the shape of the fin- 
gers. That’s typical of the way that 
ISMERTA can conform to your shop 
conditions and mesh smoothly with your 
production schedules. 


ISMERTA can do this because of the 
inherent wheat qualities that give this 
flour the proper tolerance under vary- 
ing conditions. Such wheats must be 
carefully and expertly selected and sci- 
entifically milled. The experience of 


the milling craftsmen who produce 
ISMERTA insures this fine quality. 


Choose ISMERTA for better 
baking performance. 


























THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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a portrait of unsurpassed 
Service by Valiers! 





















At first glance this is just a photograph of a building . . . but actually it 


is far more . . . for this is another Valier’s contribution to unsurpassed bakery flour service. 


Held in bulk storage are 54,000 hundredweights of Valier’s Spring, Kansas 
and Soft wheat flours, precisely milled and immediately available for shipment 


or micrometer-exact blending to your specifications. 


This, plus new high-speed packing and automatic conveyor equipment, 


loads a 600-sack car every 13 minutes! 


Inquire direct or invite your 
Valier’s representative to explain in 
detail how all these new facilities 
combine to provide you with complete 


flour service unsurpassed anywhere. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


gestion that “this is just the delicious 
dessert you want for your dinner.” 
Any one of the plans mentioned 
above will attract the shopper’s eye 
to the featured goods. 
Further Step 

But, we can go one step further 
into that merchandising 
which we have chosen to call “sug- 
Let’s not forget for 


phase of 


gested selling.” 
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one minute that Mrs. Homemaker 
will be serving these goods on her 
table. The more easily and quickly 
you show her how luscious and tempt- 
ing an item will look on her table, 
the more easily and quickly you will 
make a sale. 

Mrs. Homemaker is mighty proud 
of the table she sets. She likes to 
be praised for her meals, and she 
buys rather cautiously as a result. 
She wants nothing to stand in the 
way of serving a tempting and satis- 


proud of her family, too, and one of 
her most important tasks is to be 
sure they are properly fed and enjoy 
the food she serves. 

How can we do it? Here are just 
a few suggestions: 

1.Handle goods carefully. Home- 
made goods will not stand rough 
handling. Especially careful handling 
of your goods leads the customer to 
think these items are as tender and 
easily crushed as her home made 
goods. 


fying meal. The sooner you break 
down the barriers of questioning and 
skepticism, 
made. 


the sooner the sale is 


Mrs. Homemaker is mighty 


2.Do not stack goods. Mrs. Home- 


maker’s baked goods are too fragile 
to be stacked; yours should be, too. 


3. Package with utmost care. Take 








LEVER BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE... New Los Angeles Plant * 


NOW 3 GREAT PLANTS TO SUPPLY THESE 


GREAT SHORTENINGS 








EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 





Lever BROTHERS is growing 
with the baking industry. For 
many years we have been an 
important supplier of shorten- 
ings specially developed to fit 





the industry’s needs. Now we 
are expanding to match your 
growth ...a modern plant in 
Los Angeles will join those in 
Hammond and Edgewater. 


DIRECTORY 


For information concerning these 3 fine shortenings, contact the 
Lever Office nearest you as shown in this list: 


Boston . 140 Federal St. (Room 1508) Boston 10 
Liberty 2-2882 


New York. . . 445 Park Ave., New York 22 
MUrray Hill 8-3800 
Philadelphia . . 12 South 12th St., Phila. 7 
WAlnut 2-2236 
Chicago. . 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
WAbash 2-4300 


Pittsburgh . 330 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19 
EXpress 1200 
Detroit . 1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit 26 
WOodward 2-5288 
Syracuse. . 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 
SYracuse 3-7194 
Baltimore . 14 So. Light Street, Baltimore 2 
SAratoga 5691 


Cincinnati . . 15 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati 2 
MAin 2075 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 





General Offices: 445 Park Ave., New York 22, New York 










Peter A. Butler 


SALES MANAGER—John E. Morrill, 
president of Union Machinery Co., Jol- 
iet, Ill., subsidiary of American Mach- 
ine & Foundry Co., New York, has 
announced the appointment of Peter 
A. Butler as sales manager. A member 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Mr. Butler has 25 years 
experience in working with bakers on 
production problems, dough handling 
methods and make-up equipment. He 
will work closely with Fred Marasso, 
Union Machinery Company’s chief 
engineer, on new developments in 
dough handling methods and make- 
up equipment. 





a look at commercial candies. Many 
homemakers can make better flavored 
candy at home, yet they have the 
highest regard for commercial candies 
...e@ach piece is given the distinction 
of an individual doily or fluted cup 
and packaged with pride. 

4. Use attractive doilies under some 
of the baked goods on display. 

5. Use related item displays. A plate 
of apple slices surrounded by bright, 
shiny, juicy fresh apples is mighty 
tempting. An orange layer cake ona 
bed of fresh oranges suggests fine 
fresh flavor and mouthwatering 
moistness. 

There are many other ways you 
will find to capitalize on the power of 
suggestion in your merchandising and 
selling. The important point to re 
member is that you have a great deal 
of pride in your baked goods. Illustrate 
that pride to shoppers. Let them 
know the minute they walk into your 
shop that you are proud of your 
goods. They will unconsciously begin 
to feel that pride, too. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
HEAR HAROLD SNYDER 


PITTSBURGH — Harold Snyder, 
editor of Baking Industry, Chicago, 
was guest speaker at the June meet 
ing of the Greater Pittsburgh Pro 
duction Mens Club. Introduced by 
Paul Eberly, National Yeast Co., pre 
gram chairman, Mr. Snyder said that 
both good sales managers and 
production managers are vital 1 
success of the industry. He recom 
mended more conferences between 
sales and production. 

Jules Bauer, Vienna Baking ©, 
club president, was in charge of the 
meeting. The club’s stag picnic 
be held Aug. 27 at the South 
country estate of Wendell Flecket 
stein, Potomac Bakery. Stanley Me- 
Kinley, Hardesty & Stineman, 
chairman for the event. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 














agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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TEXAS PRODUCTION MEN 


HEAR SANITATION TALKS ~ 


DALLAS—tThe Texas Bakers Pro- 
duction Men’s Club met recently at 
the Shangri La Dude Ranch and 
heard a report on the place of the 
production man in bakery sanitation. 
Attendance totaled 72. Marvin Adams, 
chairman, was in charge. 

Keith Giddings, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, spoke on “Things the 
Production Man and his Organiza- 
tion Can Do About Bakery Sanita- 
tion.” He mentioned seven areas of 
action: Rodents, insects, ingredient 
control, misuse of chemicals, faulty 


cleaning practices, harborages and 
employee malpractices. 
Dean V. Weber, Russell-Miller 


Milling Co., Dallas, also spoke about 
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sanitation, and R. F. Van de Veer, 
Allied Laboratories, Dallas, gave a 
demonstration on experiments used 
to find infestation in wheat and bak- 
ery products. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be held at Arlington State College 
July 16. A portion of the session will 
be devoted to a study of the char- 
acteristics of the new wheat crop. 
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PAUL L. JOHNSON 
QUITS RAISIN POST 
FRESNO, CAL.—Paul L. Johnson, 
manager of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board since its inception in 
1949, announced his resignation at an 
organizational meeting of the new 
board in the Californian Hotel in 
Fresno. Frank Bergon of Madera, a 








member of the joint grower-packer 
board since its formation in October 
last year, was elected chairman, re- 
placing Hugh M. Tucker of Biola 
whose term expired the first of June. 

Other officers elected were Wesley 
Dunklin of Fresno, vice chairman, 
Ben A. Sarkisian, Fowler, secretary, 
and Harper Gabrielson, Lone Star 
district, treasurer. 

Changes in committee membership 
were minor. Henry J. Andreas of 
Sanger remained as chairman of the 
research committee, J. Paul Peterson 
of Porterville was named chairman 
of the industry relations committee, 
Dwight K. Grady, San Francisco, 
chairman of the operating rules and 
regulations committee, Dick Markari- 
an of the Easton district, chairman of 
the market information and statisti- 














MILLERS 
OF .. 


STOCK’?S PATENT tor 





LAYERS, POUND CAKES, JELLY ROLLS, CUP CAKES 


A Short Extraction Type Flour from Choice Indiana and Michi- 
gan soft wheats. Especially milled to carry 120-125% sugar. 
Rigid Quality Control assures the Uniformity and Dependability 
- for which all F. W. Stock & Sons’ products are famous. Your 


wwrox F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


inquiries invited. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


BOSTON 


Millers of cake and cookie flours from famous Michigan Soft Wheat 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
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cal committee, and a five man man- 
agement committee was appointed 
under the chdirmanship of Mr, 
Bergon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD INDUSTRY URGED 
TO STATE ETHICS CODE 


CHICAGO — Public misunderstand. 
ing regarding chemicals in food must 
be corrected by the food industry it. 
self, Dr. R. C. Newton, vice president 
of Swift & Co. in charge of research, 
said in a talk at the annual conven. 
tion of the Flavoring Extract Manv- 
facturers Assn. here recently. He said © 
chemicals play an important role jn 
future progress in the food industry, — 
but advocated thorough testing of 
new substances before they are used, 

Pointing out that actually all foods 
are chemical, Dr. Newton said for 
centuries man has used many chemi- © 
cals in processing his foods. 

“These chemicals have stood the © 
test of time and are universally ac. 
cepted as wholesome,” he said. “There 
is no logical reason, therefore, why 
the public sometimes should give the 
word ‘chemical’ a sinister connota- 
tion. 

“Safety is the first and by all odds 
the most important consideration with 
respect to human food. ‘The food in- 
dustry has always subscribed to the 
principle of safety first and by and 
large is favorable to a compulsory ~ 
program for pre-testing of all new 
chemical substances in food. Our in- 
dustry must make its position clear © 
on this point. 3 

“It is time the various segments ~ 








of the food industry announce in une- | 


quivocal terms the high standard of © 
ethics which has in the past and will © 
in the future be its guide.” 3 
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GARDNER BAKING CO. 
MOVES TO NEW SITE™ 


MADISON, WIS. — The Gardner 
Baking Co. here transferred its opera- 
tions to a new Madison site recently 
without interrupting its 
schedule. The move was made between © 
midnight Friday and midnight Satur- 
day. ‘ 

The new building has 75,000 sq. © 
ft. of floor space and has moderh © 
equipment, including new ovens. The 
switch involved moving three 8%- 
ton mixers. 
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California Group 
Approves Books for 
Baker Apprentices 


OAKLAND, CAL. — “The skilled 
baker of tomorrow is the apprentice 
of today; the future of the impor- 
tant baking industry will be deter- 


mined by how successfully we train 
apprentices in the hand skills and 


technical knowledge of the craft,” 
Gotfred Laine, owner of Scandia 
Bakery in Oakland, Cal., and an 


employer representative on the Cali- 
fornia State Educational Advisory 
Committee for the Baking Industry, 


WHITE BRE 


made 
with 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Cc 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the 


An important baker made- this significan 
statement — Lhe bread business is so con 
petitive today that even tiny differences i 
quality are of utmost importance. . ; . Wytase 
enhances the quality. You can see = ; 


whiter crumb. You can taste the finer le 


anil et. i ll a ~ 
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said when that body met recently 
to review and approve the new in- 
structional materials prepared under 
the sponsorship of the committee. 

The books reviewed by the state 
committee were prepared by the in- 
structional materials laboratory of 
the California State Department of 
Education under the direction of Dr. 
Miles H. Anderson, who is in charge 
of the program for development of 
apprentice courses of study for the 
State of California. 

In the state committee meeting, 
Mr. Laine explained to the members 
who represented labor and manage- 
ment in the baking business from 





p 


y to designate its 


all parts of the state, that technical 
instruction of baker apprentices can- 
not be done successfully without 
proper instructional materials. 

“We have found by experience,” he 
said, “that we have to run our tech- 
nical classes with a mixture of first, 
second, third and fourth year appren- 
tices, all in the same class at the 
same time. No matter how good your 
teacher is, he cannot lecture on any 
subject to a mixed group like that, 
and take care of the needs of all the 
boys in the class. He will either 


be over the heads of the first year 
boys, or way under the advanced fel- 
lows, one or the other. 
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“Furthermore, we have apprentices 
being hired at all times of the year, 
not just at the opening of school, 
We want them to go to school as 
soon as they are hired on as ap- 
prentices. You can imagine what hap- 
pens to the plans of a teacher who 
is in the middle of a series of lec. 
tures when four or five new boys 
enroll in his class. 

“The only way you can lick these 
situations is for the teacher to work 
with his apprentices on an individua] 
or small-group instruction basis, and 
to do this successfully you have to 
have study guides or instructional 
material to keep the rest of the boys 
busy when the teacher is working 
with one or two.” 

Meet Urgent Need 

The members of the committee 
unanimously agreed that the new ap. 
prenticeship instructional materials 
would meet an urgent need in the 
baker training program in California, 
and agreed that they would recom- 
mend their use in all local programs 
in the state. 

The books were prepared by Steven 
Laine, son of Gotfred Laine. He 
served his apprenticeship in his fa- 
ther’s establishment, took advanced 
training in the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago and is now man- 
ager of the bakery he and his father 
operate. He is also a member of the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee for 
the Baking Trade in the Oakland 
area. 

Members of the California State 
Educational Advisory Committee for 
the Baking Trade are: Robert Cal- 
lender, executive director of the Bak- 
ing Industry Council, Los Angeles; 
Willard Hansen, Bakers Union Local 
No. 119, El Cerrito; Gotfred Laine; 
Herman Neilund, Bakers Union Lo- 
cal No. 31, Long Beach; Roy Olson, 
president and assistant business 
agent of Bakers Union Local No. 315, 
San Diego, and Carl H. Richman, 
Carl’s Pastry Shop, San Francisco. 

The instructional materials pre- 
pared for the use of apprentices in 
the baking trade may also be used 
in pre-apprentice or trade prepara- 
tory classes in trade schools, tech- 
nical institutes, high schools and 
junior colleges offering training in 
baking. 

Anyone interested in _ obtaining 
copies of these books for use in an 
apprenticeship training or other type 
of training program in the baking 
trade may direct their inquiries to 
Samuel L. Fick, chief, Bureau of 
Trade & Industrial Education, Li- 
brary-Courts Bldg., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 
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ATLAS POWDER CO. 
EXTENDS SERVICE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — The first 
steps in a proposed wide-spread 
extension of the sales service of its 
industrial chemicals dept. have been 
announced by the Atlas Powder Co. 
of Wilmington. George J. King, direc- 
tor of sales for the department, al- 
nounced that Glen P. Roddey, work- 
ing from Buffalo, will service Cus- 
tomers in northern and western New 
York, while William A. Kessel will 
continue to operate from New York 
City in servicing the remainder of 
the. state. 

William I. Pontius, who recently 
completed a sales training program 
at Atlas Central Research Laborator- 
ies, has been assigned to the Chicago 
office to cover parts of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Michigan. John Slaton has 
been moved from Chicago to Cincil- 
nati to extend Atlas service to the 
state of Kentucky and the southern 
part of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
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From the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - 


U.S.A. 








Mennel 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
2 change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








USE 
Budweiser 
YEAST 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC... .ST. LOUIS 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











READER INTEREST 


IS WHAT PAYS 
DIVIDENDS 


THE 
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Food Manufacturers’ 
Profits Among 


Lowest for Industry 


NEW YORK — “Profits of food 
manufacturers have not reflected the 
increase in food prices since the out- 
break of the Korean War,” Paul S. 
Willis said recently. 

“In fact,” added Mr. Willis, ‘they 
are now at an all-time low and com- 
pared with other industries are almost 
at the bottom of the list of earnings 
on sales.” 

Mr. Willis, who is president of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America con- 
tinued: “This is borne out,” stated 
Willis, ‘‘by figures just issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Security Exchange Commission which 
compare the profits per dollar of 
sales for manufacturing corporations 
in 23 industry groups. The percent 
earned on sales after taxes in the 4th 
quarter of 1951 ranged from a high 
of 11.8% for petroleum refining to a 
low of minus 7/10 of 1% for leather 
and leather products. The food manu- 
facturing industry with a profit after 
taxes of only 1.9% per dollar of 
sales in the last quarter of 1951 
stood 20th on the list of 23 industry 
groups. Furniture and fixtures, ap- 
parel and finished textiles and leather 
and leather products are the only in- 
dustries to show lower returns.” 

These figures also show that the 
net profit on dollar sales in the food 
industry declined steadily each quart- 
er last year from 2.6% in the first 
quarter to 1.9% in the last quarter, 
Mr. Willis said. The average for the 
year was 2.3%. 

“When volume goes up and profit 
goes down,” said Mr. Willis, it 
is a serious contradiction in economic 
trends which is very disturbing to 
business. Higher prices, about which 
consumers have complained have cer- 
tainly not fattened the profits of food 
manufacturers. On the contrary, 
higher prices have complicated the 
problems of the industry by increas- 
ing the amount of working capital re- 
quired to carry higher priced inven- 
tories. Higher prices do not mean 
high profits, as the facts revealed by 
government... figures clearly show. 


While increased prices may have ad-, 


ded considerably to dollar volume, 
they have in effect produced a profit- 
less prosperity.” 
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NEW STEIN-HALL PLANT 


CHICAGO—Stein-Hall & Co., with 
headquarters in New York, has an- 
nounced that its new adhesive plant 
in Chicago is in operation. The firm 
has other plants in Long Island City, 
N. Y., Pawtucket, R.I., Charlotte, 
N.C., and Toronto, Ont. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MERGER ANNOUNCED 


NEW YORK—Fisher & Rudge, 
management consultant in labor and 
industrial relations, has merged with 
Thomas F. Neblett of Los Angeles. 
The new firm, known as Fisher, 
Rudge & Neblett, represents more 
than 70 business and industrial firms. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
TTR ENR TTL 











high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling expert- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. ravis civ, s. vat. 














STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ° 











DAIRYLEA eer 


(NON-FAT) conus ue 
DRY MILK SOLIDS for Demet 
direct from our farms to you e 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
OREGON 9-1230 
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Florida Baking School, Healthy 
at Age 1, Points Toward Future 


By Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


AM happy to report that our 
[ ier and program have gone for- 

ward satisfactorily. We are now 
about to complete the first full year 
of baking courses and program at 
Tallahassee. 

The department of baking science 
and management has been soundly 
organized within the school of busi- 
ness as a part of Florida State Uni- 
versity. To you, the officers and 
members of Southern Bakers Assn., 
with your allied trades, belongs the 
credit for inaugurating and support- 
ing the first full fledged university 
school of baking, which already is 
making history in the field of in- 
dustrial education. 

It would not have been possible 
without the inspiring help and guid- 
ance of our university president, Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, and the friendly 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the report of Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, head of the department of 
baking science and management, 
Florida State University, presented at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. 





cooperation of Dean J. Frank Dame 
and the other members of the uni- 
versity faculty and staff who have 
helped us coordinate the courses of 
baking within the established uni- 
versity curricula. 

To give you a brief report of our 
school in Tallahassee to date, we have 
21 students in the first regular class. 
Two of them will be seniors next 
year, two more will be juniors, and 
the rest of them will be entering 








William L. Goodman, Jr. 


W. E. LONG DIRECTOR—William 
L. Goodman, Jr., vice president and 
director of advertising for the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, has been elected 
to the company’s board of directors, 
according to an announcement from 
E. Elmer Hanson, president of the 
bakery service organization. A sales 
and advertising executive for 20 years, 
Mr. Goodman has headed the advertis- 
ing division of the Long Co. since 
January, 1949. His entire career has 
been devoted to the advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales of consumer 
goods and food products. 


their second year. We look for an- 
other freshman class of, we hope, 
about 24 new students to enter the 
baking school in September. 

With the increase in the number 
of students next year, we will add 
another faculty member to our teach- 
ing staff, and double the number of 
courses to be offered in baking science 
and management. So far this year, 
I have been operating single handed, 


but have been able to plan and pre- 
pare and teach four new courses. 
More advanced courses are in pros- 
pect for next year. 

On the physical side, we have our 
experimental baking laboratory in 
operation and it will be in use every 
day next year. The next step, now in 
progress, is a completely equipped 
small modern bakery with full com- 
plement of machinery and equipment 
for bread baking and for the produc- 
tion of all pastries and sweet dough 
products. In it will be produced all 
the baked products for the university 
dining halls, and we will use it for 
student instruction in practical bake- 
shop education. 
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Florida State University has al- 
ready invested approximately $25,000 
in this first year of the baking 
school program, and the second year’s 
program will involve an investment 
of another $75,000. That, we believe, 
is encouraging measure of their faith 
in our industry and its need for 
young people who train themselves 
for a career in baking. Next year, we 
will have ready the designs and draw- 
ings for a new building for the schoo] 
of baking. 

For those of you who are not fami- 
liar with our school, let me say that 
the entrance requirements are the 
same as those of any accredited col- 
lege or university, namely graduation 


ONE POUND OR A 
THOUSAND... 


This 1s your 


Miracle Ingredrent” 





A 
é 


Birth of a “Miracle 


C 


ax 
=) 
te 


if 
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.” Tiny yeast cells fed in test 
tubes (above) bud, divide and multiply so rapidly, 
that their “‘families’”’ must move into huge stainless 
steel vats in a matter of hours! When busily at 
work in your dough, a single pound of this vigorous 
yeast lifts 90 times its own weight! 


Ee Make it better...sell more of it - 


wih FLEISCHMANN’ 











Measuring the Miracle’s Work. Sample loaves ale 
baked from each batch of yeast produced. Loaves 
must meet rigid standards . . . the ‘‘Miracle Ingredi- 
ent” must perform perfectly to pass. Above, loaves 
are being carefully tested for volume by displace 
ment. Only the best by test are approved. 
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al- from high school or the equivalent. They graduate in four years with the busy getting them located for the 
00 During their first year the fresh- degree of bachelor of science. summer. 

ng men are occupied almost entirely with An important part of the students’ Like everything else, college or uni- 
# their required Papers general edu- bakery education program is their  Versity costs are climbing, and many 
m cation, with only one class in baking. practical experience, gained by work- of our most promising and ambitious 
e, In their second year they begin their iin Die titieiiien/‘ditatin re ; young pcople are not able to finance 
th jnstruction in baking science and — ee: at least two themselves through four years of 
or practice and continue to increase their f their summer vacations. Some of  equcation and training. Thanks to 
es hours of baking experience each year. you are already making arrange- the investment many of you have 
ve In addition to bakery production, they ments to take part in this education- _made in the scholarship fund and the 
W- include such courses as economics, al training program by employing one wise administration of that fund by 
01 management, accounting, business of these students this summer. Most your board of trustees, we are able 
J practice and personnel management, of them are now seeking employment to give some degree of financial as- 
u- along with bakery advertising, sales, in one of the baking companies in or sistance to those who deserve and 
at distribution and general bakery man- near their homes, so they can live at need it most. 

he agement that will give them a sound home and save money for next year’s I think I should tell you that 
i background in preparation for a suc- school. Since our present class of 21 the majority of the present class 
on cessful career in the baking field. came from 12 different states, we are is working at various jobs around 
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Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


school to help support themselves: 
They are determined to go to school 
and prepare for those jobs our in- 
dustry will offer them. If you could 
work with them and live with them 
and their problems as I do, you would 
be thrilled by the opportunity to 
help them. 

A considerable number of students 
and applications for prospective en- 
rollment next year, come from retail 
bakeries and the sons of baking fami- 
lies. 

Now a word about your part in the 
success of this school of baking sci- 
ence and management. In spite of the 
wonderful help of the baking trade 
press and the fine publicity they have 
given us, there are many high schoo] 
students who still don’t know about 
this new school and the courses that 
are offered in baking. So won’t you 
carry the word? The allied men are 
embassadors of opporiunity to all 
bakers. Talk about the school. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
SET CONVENTION DATE 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D. The 1953 
convention of the South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn. will be held at the Cataract 
Hotel here April 21, according to an 
announcement by Lex Quarnberg, Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, secre- 
tary. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKER-ALLIED 
GOLF TOURNEY SCHEDULED 


MINNEAPOLIS The Minnesota 
Baker-Allied golf tournament and 
play day will be held at the Golden 
Valley Goli Club here Aug. 5. Last 
year attendance included 140 for golf 
and 200 for dinner. The event is cpon- 
sored by the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota in cooperation with the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








“‘Another miracle ingredient for sales success is 
Fleischmann’s Service,” says this baker. “‘It helps 
me to bake better and sell more baked goods to more 
people!” Why don’t you start enjoying the benefits 
of Fleischmann’s more than 80 years of service to 
bakers? Ask your Fleischmann man! 


A new “miracle” going to work for you is Warner 
Bros.’ new documentary film, “Land of Every- 
day Miracles,” featuring Enriched Bread. Ask your 
Fleischmann man for the special merchandising 
plan that ties this Technicolor tribute to the Baking 
Industry to you. Another Fleischmann Service! 


DEER LEAPS THROUGH 
BAKERY WINDOW 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—A large deer 
crashed through the front window of 
Balzer’s Home Bakery here recently. 
Leonard H. Balzer, proprietor, said 
he was working in the back of the 
shop and that the deer had disap- 
peared by the time he reached the 
front. “It messed up my display,” he 


YEAST Fermentation is our business said. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








FACTS ABOUT PROFITS — Facts 
about profits and their function in 
expanding the American economy 
and employment are brought out by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. in an analysis made by its eco- 
nomic research department. 

“Profits,” explains the chamber, 
“have little or nothing to do with a 
company’s cash position, since a part 
of the revenue reported as profit may 
be in the form of accounts receivable 
or appear in inventories or even 
machines. 

“In the period 1939-1951 net profits 

increased by $13 billion, while in the 
same period compensation for em- 
ployees went up by $130 billion and 
the national income rose by $203 bil- 
lion. In 1951 net profits were $18 
billion. The trend was upward in the 
postwar years 1946-1950. But they 
turned downward in 1951 due to 
sharply increased income taxes and 
softer markets. 
@ Sometimes Fictitious—“Under con- 
ventional accounting practices, profits 
sometimes are entirely fictitious. 
When prices are rising inventory 
values fictitiously enlarge the profit 
figure. Such ‘profits’ cannot be used 
for expansion, dividends or other 
purposes. 


“The situation is like that of the 
owner of a house that cost $7,500 and 
is sold for $12,000. If he buys a new 
home for $12,000 he has made no 
gain. Corporations are compelled to 
keep their inventories up, no matter 
what the price. 

“The $18 billion profits made by 
corporations in 1951 were paid out in 
dividends and for expansion. Stock- 
holders received $9.4 billion. The 
other $8.6 billion provided new 
equipment, tools and buildings, thus 
providing more jobs. 

“Through the last decade, net prof- 
its, contrary to a general impression, 
accounted for only about 5¢ of every 
sales dollar. In 1951 they slipped to 
4¢. Rising taxes were mostly re- 
sponsible. Over the years, profits have 
increased not by reason of higher 
prices, but because of a tremendous 
rise in volume of sales. 


“Increased wages cannot be paid 
out of profits. They are paid out of 
sales. If all dividends had been with- 
held last year and used to increase 
wages, the pay of employees could 
have been increased by only 5%. And 
if profits had been paid out to wage 
earners there would have been no 
funds for expansion and for increased 
employment. 





YOU GET ALL 4 





@® Source of Risk Capital—‘Profits 
always have been the great source 
of risk capital, of investment in fa- 
cilities for larger production. They 
form the base of our high American 
standards of living. People risk their 
money to make a profit. Nobody 
would take business risks if there 
were no prospects of making profits. 

“Rising standards of living depend 
on increased production. The hope of 
profits encourages business to pro- 
duce more, to try in every way to 
cut costs, to change to new and bet- 
ter methods and to develop new 
products and services. 

“Ours is a ‘profit and loss’ economy 
under which profits appear only when 
they are earned.” 

ee @ 

There being little wood and no 
coal, the ancient dwellers of Pales- 
tine resorted to vine branches, roots 
and other varieties of dried vegeta- 
tion, in addition to dried dung, to 
heat their rude baking appliances. 
Evidence that grass and sticks were 
used as fuel may be gleaned from 
these quotations: “Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” (from Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount). “And she said (the widow 
to Elijah), as the Lord thy God liv- 
eth, I have not a cake, but an hand- 
ful of meal in a barrel, and a little 
oil in a cruse; and, behold, I am gath- 
ering two sticks, that I may go in 
and dress it for me and my son, that 
we may eat it, and die.” (I Kings, 
17:12.) “For, behold, the day cometh, 
that shall burn as an oven; and all 
the proud, yea, and all that do wick- 
edly, shall be stubble; and the day 
that cometh shall burn them up, said 
the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave 
them neither root nor branch.” (Mal. 
4:1.) 

eee 


Judging by some of the statements 
recently broadcast by labor union 
spokesmen in hearings before the 
Wage Stabilization Board, corpora- 
tion profits are somehow an evidence 
of personal greed or illegitimate gain. 
Certainly the smear campaign against 
profits which has been conducted by 
the “left wing” in America is not 
much different from what Moscow 
has been proclaiming in its propa- 
ganda.—David Lawrence, in USS. 
News & World Report. 

eee 
WHAT’S NEW—A butter substi- 


tute made from soybeans and ren- 
dered sweet without use of chemicals. 


SQUARING THE CRUMPET — We 
are not certain how many of our 
readers are sufficiently acquainted 
with the crumpet to appreciate all 
the delicate allusions in the following 
bit of verse from the English funny 
paper, Punch, or to share fully in the 
poet’s anxieties in the matter of the 
alleged assault on the crumpet’s 
shape, but the matter seems to be 
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a grave one and interest probably 
should be assumed. We quote: 


As the bard of the ’twenties obsery- 
antly sings, 

The banana is bent in the nature of 
things, 

So much so, a straight one will never 
be found. 

In the same way, the crumpet is 
round. 


Would you think, then, some vandal 
(oh, scandal!) would dare 

To design, bake and market a crumpt 
that’s square, 

Right-angled, new-fangled, all cor. 
ners and lines, 

Hard-grain’d as the Muse of co- 
tangents and sines? 

The notion’s repugnant, repulsive, 
unsound, 

For, v. supra, the crumpet’s essen- 

tially round. 


They defend it no doubt with supe- 
rior guff 

About fitness for use and such func. 
tional stuff, 

About optimum toastage, and swing- 
ing of cats, 

With a glance at gas-grillers and 
bachelor flats— 

They'll be breeding pigs next with 
tetragonal legs, 

And teaching the hens to lay build- 
ing-block eggs. 

Square saucepans we've swallowed, 
and teapots like cubes, 

We’ve furnished with nightmares of 
rhomboids and tubes: 

But this must be stopped, like the 
flight from the pound, 

For the crumpet—let trumpets de: 
fiant resound— 

The crumpet’s essentially, undifferen- 
tially, fully, potentially and exis- 
tentially ROUND. 


eee 
Material comfort in ancient Pales- 
tine depended very largely upon the 
wheat and barley harvests. In conse- 
quence, it is a good characteristic of 
the oriental that, seeing a scrap of 
bread on the roadside, he will pick 
it up and throw it to a street dog 
or place it where birds may get it. 
Bread must not be trodden under 
foot, for, in the estimation of all, it 
contains an element of mystery and 
sacredness, as coming from the Giver 
of all good. 
eee 


The Journeymen Biscuit Bakers of 
London, in the employ of the govern- 
ment, having been a little refractory 
on account of wages, some fresh 
hands have been brought up from 
the North, and the London workmen — 
turned out of their employ.—From 
the Weekly Dispatch (London) of 
Sept. 27, 1801. 

eee 


Some research takes years to com- 
plete. The present research machine 
is underpowered and operates very 
inefficiently because of inadequate 
financial support. It is a cold, 
fact that unless we want to lower 
our living standards in the years to © 
come, agricultural production fe — 
search must be greatly increased im — 
the near future—Donald G. Fletch 
er, Rust Prevention Assn. 

ee °®@ 

It is time that union leaders ut 
tered a word of caution to . 
spokesmen to avoid making public — 
statements that seek to smear pr 
as such or that exaggerate their true © 
size by deliberately ignoring taxes 2 — 
an item of corporate expense.—U# — 
vid Lawrence, in U.S. News & World : 
Report. a 





business is mostly people. When you think of 
tkinson you probably think of a name on a sack, 

r our Bin-Aged* trademark, or of a flour that has 
given you satisfaction. But we also hope you think 
of some of: the people who make the flour, handle 
your shipment, write the order--or even the one who 
makes out your bill. Some of the At son manpower 
and womanpower are pictured here. Th all have 
jobs whose final aim is to see that you get the 
best flour money can buy. We hope you will 
get to know us better and we hope to get to 
know you better. We hope that more 
of you will buy Atkinson flour. 

Milling Company, Minneapolis, Mi 


# ITS BIN AGED” REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOU'LL GET A NICE WELCOME f 
he 9th floor of the Flour Ex 


eit nail nandies th 
Clyde GLP si 
here get where ne 
ciyae are checking 


* THERE ARE LOTS OF WAYS to check wheat--including sight and smell. Art Dornbach, chief 
grain buyer for Atkinson, gives a sample-the once-over, with helpful comments by Ed 
j Danielson, ; 


att 




















How About a 
“Mr. Hot Dog’’? 


The first frankfurter on a bun was 
introduced during the world’s fair 
in St. Louis back in grandmother’s 
day. No one argues these days the 
point that the hot dog, like the dough- 
nut, is an American institution. And, 
also like the doughnut, the hot dog 
offers a tremendous market op- 
portunity for the baking industry. 
These thoughts 
have _ probably 
gone around in 
the minds of 
many persons in 
the baking indus- 
try. Recently 
they went around 
in the mind of 
Don Neth, one of 
the editors of The 
American Baker, 
and he came up 
with the follow- 
ing memo: 

“If I were an 
advertising agency guy, some day 
when I finished reading the paper 
early and had nothing to do, I'd put 
my feet on top of the desk and think 
up a scheme something like this: 

“Let the bakers, wiener, catsup 
and/or mustard people combine and 
promote the b’jeepers out of the hot 
dog. Here, it seems to me, is a nat- 
ural. It has assumed the status of 
a National institution almost, it 
seems, by itself. But I don’t remem- 
ber ever seeing much industry pro- 
motion, except as asides here and 
there. 

“There is no end to promotional 
stunts and schemes: Regular adver- 
tising in magazines, newspapers, 
radio, TV, etc.; spots on TV and 
radio; posters for bakeries, stores and 
meat markets, etc. Think of the pos- 
sibilities for promotion at baseball 
games alone. 

“When the thing gets organized— 
and if I happen to finish the news- 
paper early again some day—I’d sug- 
gest why not organize the American 
Hot Dog Institute to run the show. 
This institute could make it its busi- 
ness to know of all sorts of civic cele- 
brations, annual-type picnics, etc., at 
which hot dogs play a part and do 
some promoting there. There are so 
many directions to go that I am lost 
already. 

“The institute symbol could be ‘Mr. 
Hot Dog,’ but let’s make certain that 
the well dressed dog is wearing one of 
the latest style bakery buns with mus- 
tard-catsup accessories. We could de- 
sign a special weiner fork, with pro- 
motion thereon; baseball score cards, 
ditto. Did you ever see the lithograph 
program sheets that Coca-Cola dis- 
tributes to high schools for use at 
basketball games? Ali sorts of picnic 
gimmicks could be designed. And if 
I really were that advertising agency 
guy, I'd name a hundred others. Why 


Bill Lingren 
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not have a winter picnic inside your 
home, say in January? 

“And then, sometime in the future 
when I put my feet up on the desk, 
I'd have the real satisfaction in 
knowing that I was the father of ‘Mr. 
Hot Dog’.” 

It seems to use that there is, to 
make a small pun, a lot of “meat” 
in Mr. Neth’s memo. Such a promo- 
tion for the hot dog would be very 
similar to the very successful national 
promotion of the doughnut, with its 
dunking contests and other activities. 

It also seems to us, that there are 
some ideas here that the wholesale 
baking industry could use in the pro- 
motion of the hot dog bun. Independ- 
ent wholesalers by themselves could 
use some of these ideas in their own 
local markets. 

We present them here to stimulate 
thinking during the time of year 
when everyone is eating hot dogs. 

And now we're going to write a 
memo back to Mr. Neth, telling him 
to get his feet off the desk, at least 
until he does become known as the 
father of ‘Mr. Hot Dog.” 


Be Proud of 
Your Product 


One of the sad things which one 
observes in the packaging of bakery 
products is the legend about. enrich- 
ment which has become so stereo- 
typed on bread wrappers that most 
people, including bakers themselves, 
pay no attention to it, according to 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
Richmond. Mr. Wilder cites the fol- 
lowing stereotyped wording being 
used on many bread wrappers: 

“One half pound of this product 
supplies you with at least the follow- 
ing amounts or percentages of your 
minimum daily requirements for these 
essential food substances etc....” 

It would cost no more in the long 
run, Mr. Wilder points out, and it 
would certainly be indefinitely more 
in good taste if all bakers would in- 
dividualize this reference to enrich- 
ment to read something like this: 

“Six slices of Blank’s enriched 
bread will provide etc....” 

This wording seems a little more 
intimate and wholesome than a refer- 
ence to “one half pound of this prod- 
uct.” Mr. Wilder urges bakers to 
dignify their bread with their name 
and not just call it ‘this product.” 
‘If YOU are not proud of YOUR 
product, how can you hope to win 
public approval?” Mr. Wilder asks. 

It seems to us that he makes a 
good point. ? 


“Clean asa 
Bakery” 


One of the great assets of the re- 
tail baking industry has always been 
the direct relations it has enjoyed 
with its customers. Charles J. Schupp, 


Schupp’s Bakery, Washington, D.C., 
in a talk at the recent convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, urged retailers to “cash in 
on this wonderful opportunity and 
make sure that we impress and de- 
light Mrs. Consumer, the silent in- 
spector, with the immaculate clean- 
liness of our shop.” 

If retail bakers do this, he said, 
Mrs. Consumer will come back to the 
shop and inspect again and again, un- 
til some day when she will be con- 
vinced, and will coin a new phrase: 
“As clean as a bakery.” 

“Let us all remember this phrase: 
‘As clean as a bakery’,” he said. “Let 
us say it, repeat it, think about it, but 
above all, let’s do something about it.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR ACQUIRES PLANT 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Shell- 
mar Products Corp. of Mount Ver- 
non, producer of flexible packaging 
materials, has assumed ownership of 
99% of the Standard Printing Co. of 
Columbus, Ga., in a share-for-share 
exchange of common stock. The 
printing company’s activities have 
been principally devoted to the print- 
ing of sheets and rolls of cellophane. 
Present plans are that the Standard 
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plant will be operated under its pres. 
ent management as a Shellmar sub- 
sidiary. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers 
Hold Spring Party 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club of 
New York held its annual spring 
cocktail party in the club’s head. 
quarters in the Shelton Hotel here 
the evening of June 5. The weather 
was ideal, and the terrace outside 
the club’s quarters was well filled by 
those attending the party. The at- 
tendance was excellent, the food delj- 
cious and an extremely pleasant 
evening was enjoyed by all attending 
the party. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


AIB SCHOOL OF BAKING 
HAS NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 


CHICAGOW— Announcement has 
been made by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking that scholarships for 
the institute’s School of Baking nave 
been established by the Joe Lowe 
Foundation of New York City, and 
by the Greater St. Louis Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. Through the Joe Lowe 
Foundation, two scholarships of $750 _ 
each per annum will be provided. The 
Greater St. Louis Bakery Production 
Club scholarship will include full tui- 
tion to the school and part payment 
of living expenses. 

The scholarships are in addition to 
those prevoously announced which 
were from the Ekco Foundation and 
Standard Brands, Inc. Scholarships 
will be granted to students selected 
and approved by a screening commit- 
tee. The first wil be awarded to stu- 
dents entering class 62 which will 
start Aug. 4, and will b e graduated 
Dec. 19. Application forms are avail- 
able on request from the office of the 
registrar, American Institute School 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. 














The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of ‘the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to amswer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Slab Cakes 


You have some good formulas, and 
they work better in my shop than 
others I have had. I plan on making 
some tier cake using a set of round 
pans «ranging in size from 6 in. to 
16 in’ They are all 2 in. high. Could 
you send me instructions for scaling 
weights for white and yellow cake? 
I also would like a formula for a good 
slab cake for white and yellow bat- 
ter.—H.M., Wis. 


Questions and Auswers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





v 


I would like to suggest the follow- 
ing scale weights using the layer 
cake batter: 6-in. pan scale, 9 0z.; 8 
in., 16 oz.; 10 in., 30 oz.; 12 in., 48 0z.; 
14 in., 60 oz., and 16 in., 75 oz. I am 
sending a layer cake formula that we 
use at Dunwoody for birthday and 
wedding cakes. We make the cakes 4 
day ahead of time and keep them in 
a refrigerator overnight. The cakes 
have plenty of body and handle easily. 
Should you desire to use either one 
of the slab cake formulas, it is net 
essary to scale the layers slightly 
heavier than the weights above. 


‘ LAYER CAKES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
5 minutes: 
5 lb. cake flour fo 
2lb. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
6 lb. sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
2 0z. salt 
50z. baking powder 
3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 
Flavor to suit 
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OBINSON 
MWlling Cs. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 





Chanin Building + New York, N.Y. 
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Add gradually and mix for 3 min. 
on slow speed: 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
(Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F.) 


WHITE SLAB CAKES 

Cream together on medium speed 
for about 3 min.: 

3 lb. 4 oz. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix for about 6 min.: 
6 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
2 1b. 8 oz. milk 
3 oz. salt 

2% oz. baking powder 

Then add in two stages, on slow 
speed: 

3 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
1 1b. 8 oz. milk 
Flavor to suit 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340-350° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bow] and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period. 

GOLDEN SLAB CAKES 

Cream together until light: 

6 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. butter 
3 lb. shortening 
Beat up in another bowl until light: 
4l\b. 4 oz. eggs 
1% oz. salt 
7 1b. sugar 
31b. yolks 
Vanilla and lemon flavor to suit 

After this is beaten up, add gradu- 
ally into the above creamed mixture. 

When they are combined mix in: 

1lb. cake flour 

Then smooth out the mix with: 

12 oz. milk 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340-350° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period. If desired, 
the butter may be replaced by using 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening, 1% oz. salt and 
6% oz. milk. 


Mayonnaise 


Can you tell me why mayonnaise 
separates when it is in the process of 
mixing or later as it stands?—R.W., 
Cal. 

¥ ¥ 

Undoubtedly this difficulty results 
from not using enough egg yolks. Egg 
yolks contain an ingredient called 
lecithin which is an emulsifying agent. 
I am enclosing a formula you may 
wish to try. 


MAYONNAISE SALAD DRESSING 


2 lb. 4 oz. egg yolks 
21 lb. salad oil 
5 oz. salt 
5 oz. sugar 
2% oz. mustard 
4% oz. white pepper 
1lb. 9 oz. vinegar (90 grain) 
1lb. 9 oz. water 

All ingredients including oil to be 
at a temperature of 70° F. and main- 
tained at this temperature as nearly 
as possible throughout the entire 
emulsifying operation. 

Mix the water and vinegar to- 
gether. Place the egg yolks in the 
mixing bowl. Add about one third of 
the water-vinegar mixture to the egg 
yolks in the bowl, add the salt, sugar, 
mustard and pepper. Beat for about 
two minutes at high speed using the 
four wing whip. 

Start the oil in slowly and at a 
uniform rate, taking about 25 min. 
to add the oil. Continue beating for 
one and one half minutes after all the 
oil has been added. Reduce speed of 
the machine to mediurn and add the 
balance of the water-vinegar mixture 
at a uniform rate over a period of 
about 3 min. 
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SILK 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTSs. a 


STORAGE # 
4,500,000 BUS. 





WICHITA 2, KANSAS 





Millers of 
FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 





MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 





> 


PREMIUM 
WHEATS 





KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


EXPERT ~ 
MILLING 








“Diamond D” 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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KING HUBBARD 
and 
the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 
Sonny Hubbard are the best 
in their field. 


There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 
your every need! 


“ae; HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


4 MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Business-Building 
Ideas Spark Rocky 
Mountain Meeting 


DENVER—The 26th annual con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. was held here in the Albany 
Hotel, June 8-9. The meeting was 
well attended and it was the opinion 
of the delegates that the industry will 
move forward and continue to be one 
of the dominant industries of this 
country. 

The convention opened with a 
brunch Sunday morning. L. J. Tod- 
hunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver, 
was master of ceremonies, while the 
speaker of this opening event of the 
convention was Dr. Dale W. McGee, 
professor of history at the University 
of Wyoming. He upheld America’s 
role in world events and pointed out 
that it is up to this country to car- 
ry out its role of world leader grace- 
fully. There are only two countries 
today capable of waging war, he 
said, the U.S. and Russia. There are 
no countries now to carry on while 
this country gets ready for a world 
conflict—so it is up to us to get ready 
and hope that world peace can yet 
be brought about. 

A Session for Retailers 

The Sunday afternoon program was 
planned for the retail baker—both 
large and small, and was brim full 
of ideas and suggestions for increas- 
ing business in this field. George 
Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, Fresno, Cal., 
told of some of the things that has 
built his business from a small be- 
ginning in 1933 to a $300,000 busi- 
ness last year. He said.a bakery should 
be kept up to date at all times and 
to accomplish that his bakery is 
closed two weeks each year in order 
that remodeling and repairing may be 
carried out. 

The exterior of the bakery should 
be designed to draw notice, Mr. Lauck 
said. 

The interior also should be ar- 
ranged to give a pleasing appearance 
to customers. 

His bake shop, 50 by 50 ft. is equip- 
ped with latest machinery and equip- 
ment to aid in turning out quality 
bakery products. He never hires a 
baker from another bakery. It is his 
belief that it is better to secure young 
men and train them, for in this way 
they fit in with the policy of the in- 
dividual bakery. 

The best ingredients should be used, 
he emphasized, for it is necessary to 
produce quality goods if a bakery’s 
advertising is to be effective. 

“Advertising can draw business, 
but it doesn’t hold it—quality does.” 
Specialty breads, according to Mr. 
Lauck, are the backbone of a retail 
bakery. Good bread draws the house- 
wife, and, of course, if she comes 
regularly for bread she will buy other 
bakery products while in the store. 
He advised changing display space 
often, with cookies and other products 
displayed in one section of the 
show case one day and then another 
the next. In the matter of arriving 
at a selling cost Mr. Lauck says he 
simply multiplies the cost of ingredi- 
ents by four and that gives him a 
net profit of from 10 to 12%. 

Harold Fiedler, Chicago, secretary 
of the American Bakers Assn., spoke 
of the work being done by his organi- 
zation. He stressed the fact that ABA 
will feature Picnic Month in July and 
the bakers should tie in with this 
in their own publicity. He showed how 
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membership in the ABA helps the in- 
dustry as a whole and individually. 


Value of Displays Stressed 


Miss Melba Mumford, Fleischman 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, dwelt on the value of good 
window displays as sales aids. This 
part of her talk was illustrated by 
lantern slides. A good apple window 
can be arranged, she said, by placing 
a basket of highly polished apples in 
a window along with a number of ap- 
ple pies. The baker can also decorate 
his windows calling attention to local 
events—events uppermost in the 
minds of the people in the town. She 
also warned that unless the bakery 
owner saw to it that his sales girls 
had proper training sales would suf- 
fer. The sales girl must be taught 
how to sell and also told about the 
products so that she may answer 
questions put to her by customers 
relative to goods offered for sale. 

Fred G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, spoke on frozen baked goods 
and what this new phase of the in- 
dustry means to the bakers. 

The board of governors reelected 
the officers as follows: C. J. Downing, 
president, Jack Jacobson, first vice 
president; Gene Sneesby, second vice 
president, and Fred Linsenmaier, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Monday morning Clinton J. Bow- 
man, Bowman Biscuit Co., Denver, 
spoke on the super market merchan- 
dising of today. 


“Supermarket” Merchandising 


The “supermarket” method of mer- 
chandising depends not on size but 
on a state of mind, Mr. Bowman said. 

“The ‘supermarket’ trend of mer- 
chandising involves fundamentally a 
good product, well-packaged, and dis- 
plays that dramatize the commodity,” 
he said. 

“The mere size of a store will not 
sell a product. Smaller stores can and 
do adopt the supermarket system of 
selling.” 

He urged that retail grocers adapt 
themselves to the supermarket idea 
of selling, with emphasis at all times 
on quality, eye-appeal and good pub- 
lic relations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF’S BAKERY DIVISION 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


NEW YORK—tThe sales offices of 
the bakery division of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. are now lo- 
cated at new and enlarged quarters 
at 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. The 
telephone number, MuUrray Hill 
7-3100, remains unchanged. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf’ 


VENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
GeAKSB CITY , MINNESOTA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





DEATHS 


Albert Klopfer, 83, editor-in-chief 
of Bakers Weekly for 30 years prior 
to his retirement in June, 1937, died 
at his home in Jamaica, Long Island, 
N.Y., June 24, following a year’s ill- 
ness. Mr. Klopfer published the first 
issue of Bakers Weekly in 1907. He 
is survived by his widow, Emma. 


Nathan A. Cushman, 83, president 
of the Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, and Lynn, Mass., died at Port- 
land recently. Mr. Cushman’s first 
bakery was in New York, and he 
went to Portland in 1908. 


Thomas A. Faulds, 78, founder of 
the T. A. Faulds Co., Manufacturer of 
baker specialties, died recently in 
East Braintree, Mass. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTT?_g, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 
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An almost solid stream of flour is issuing from the delivery hose back into 
the truck bin, again for demonstration purposes. Eight hundred pounds of flour 
were delivered in one minute with the slight haze arising around the man’s 
arm the only dust generated in the process. In normal use, a “boot” or filter 
of felt or some other thin material would enclose the hatch and the delivery 
hose. Atkinson claims that this filter will eliminate almost all dust and danger 





Reread SN ep ee ge ee 
Shown above is the truck trailer combination which the Atkinson Milling 
Co. of Minneapolis will use to deliver bulk flour to customers equipped to 
accept such delivery. The group gathered around the rear hatch are watching 
flour descend into the 400-sack capacity bin by a 6-in. pipe comprising the 
mill’s delivery system. The flour actuating unit is installed in the center of 
the trailer with its delivery tubes in position to deliver flour to the fourth 





floor of the mill for demonstration purposes. 


Atkinson ‘Fluid Flour’’ Bulk 
Delivery Process Ready to Go 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
Editor of The American Baker 

MINNEAPOLIS—A system of flour 
handling has been developed which 
may in future years see flour deliv- 
ered to most bakeries as easily and 
economically as they receive their fuel 
oil now. 

Under development for several 
years, the process was first intro- 
duced to the baking industry in The 
American Baker in November, 
1951. Recently a test unit has been 
operating at the local headquarters 
of the Atkinson Milling Co. so that 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try may see the system in action. 

The flour handling system consists 
of a self-contained truck trailer unit 
capable of delivering bulk flour to 
bakeries from mills, rail sidings, or 
warehouse facilities. The set-up does 
not require flour handling or receiv- 
ing machinery at the point of de- 
livery. All power required to deliver 
flour from the bulk trailer unit to 
storage bins in the bakery is con- 
tained on the truck itself. The flour 
is delivered to the bakery storage bins 
in a “fluid state,” with low-pressure 
air as a carrier rather than blown 
into bins pneumatically. 

According to F. M. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co., the 
difference in the two systems is bas- 


flour and a flour actuating unit pow- 
ered by electric or gasoline motors 
in the truck itself which delivers the 
“fluid flour” through 3-in. rubber or 
plastic hose lines to the bakery. 

The fluidizing device or flour actu- 
ator is mounted on the bottom of the 
truck and the machine consists of 
the adaptation of several basic prin- 
ciples applied in a new combination, 
Mr. Atkinson said. 

In the trailer the flour is brought 
to the top of an air lock of adequate 
size from all sections of the tank or 
truck trailer by gravity and an air 
“boost.” 

“At this point the air lock continu- 
ously removes the flour from the 
main body of the trailer, which re- 
mains at atmospheric pressure, and 
introduces it into a pressurized cham- 
ber or conduit,” Mr. Atkinson said in 
describing the equipment. 

Air is continuously introduced into 





of external contamination. 


the conduit or chamber by motor- 
driven pumps which are mounted on 
the trailer in such quantity and in 
such a way as to provide “fluidiza- 
tion” of the flour and the actuating 
force necessary for driving the flour 
through the flexible hose and into 
the baker’s bin. 

In essence, the ‘‘fluidizing” of flour 
in general terms consists of wrapping 
each particle of flour with an en- 
velope of air so that the flour “rolls” 
through tubing in a stream of air, 
rather than being pushed by a heavy 
volume of air as in the conventional 
pneumatic system. 

During tests of the equipment flour 
has been moved more than 50 ft. 
horizontally and as much as 65 ft. 
vertically using only moderate pres- 
sures of 5 to 15 lb. per sq. inch. By 
the use of adequate pressure, a bulk 
storage bin in any bakery can be 
reached, according to the company. 


In its most desirable, and also most 
expensive form, a flour delivery and 
handling installation involves a fiuid 
or pneumatic system within the plant 
from the bins to the dual mixer. 

In its simplest form, however, sim- 
ple cylindrical steel bins can be filled 
from the bulk delivery unit and fed 
conventionally into existing flour 
handling systems. 

As far as the individual bakers’ 
use of the system goes, it is claimed 
that the newly developed system is 
the most efficient and practical for 
most classes of bakers, since no spe- 
cial equipment is required at the 
discharge end. According to Mr. At- 
kinson, all a baker needs to do to 
receive flour from the Atkinson bulk 
unit is to install a storage bin of suf- 
ficient capacity in his bakery and con- 
nect it to his existing flour handling 
system, either pneumatically or by 
gravity. Research has indicated that 
bins with feeding systems incorporat- 
ed can be built for between $2 and 
$3 per cwt. of storage capacity. It 
is recommended that galvanized metal 
bins of between 18 and 20 gauge be 
constructed, allowing the standard 
figure of 3 cu. ft. per 100 Ib. storage. 

Bakers interested in installing re- 
ceiving bins can use the following 
formula for calculating desired bin 
size: 

V=Hrr 

Required volume (V) of a bin to 
accept a full load of 400 sacks of 
flour is 1,200 cu. ft. (3 cu. ft. flour = 
100 Ib.) H equals the height of tank, 
which usually will be governed by 
available space. To determine the 
proper diameter of the tank working 
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ically that the “fluidizing” of flour from the maximum height, divide H ‘ 
requires only 1 lb. of air for each 80 into 1,200 to result in the necessary 
Ib. of flour handled, while in a full area of tank. To get the radius divide 
pressure pneumatic system from 1 to this product by * and extract the 
3 lb. air is needed to handle each square root of this result. For in 
pound of flour. In the demonstration stance, where 30 ft. is the limit of t 
unit shown in the surrounding illus- headroom, the diameter of the stor- . 
trations 800 Ib. flour was moved from age tank will have to be 7.2 ft. to t 
the trailer to the fourth floor of the yield the 1,200 cu. ft. volume. _ . 
mill in one minute, using a pressure Where space is not a consideration, 
of 12 Ib. per sq. in. it has been found that a tank 6 ft. 

The rate of delivery is capable of in diameter is the most practical and P 
being expanded, it is pointed out, but economical to construct under most v 
at the present time less than one circumstances. This diameter would b 
hour is needed to unload this stand- F. M. Atkinson, president of the Atkinson Milling Co., explains the new bulk require approximately 42.4 ft. height 3 
ard semi-trailer, which contains a flour handling system to a group of Twin City and Minnesota bakers June 25. to yield the required volume. t 

. maximum of 40,000 Ib. flour. The high-cost-of-distribution problem prodded the company into a long It is entirely feasible, it is pointed n 

Physically, the system consists of program of research, experimentation, and testing, Mr. Atkinson pointed out, out, to supply an exterior connection c 
the semi-trailer which forms the bin aimed at delivering bulk flour from a truck to a bakery without burdening closed by a common steel pipe cap a 
for transportation, hatches for loading either with unwieldly equipment or installations. so that the storage unit is co t 
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The intake section of the flour actuating unit on the Atkinson bulk delivery 
truck is shown above. The air compressor gauge visible directly over the 
shutoff handle shows a pressure of 11 Ib. a square inch which at the time 
this picture was taken was sufficient to deliver a complete load of flour to 
fourth floor bins in less than one hour. The air lines deliver pressure from 
the compressor units, located both at the front and rear of the trailer to the 


actuating unit. 


to the exterior pipe by a stainless 
steel or other metal conduit, or even 
a rubber hose similar to the delivery 
unit. This set-up makes a permanent 
installation so that the entire deliv- 
ery of as much as 40,000 Ib. flour 
can be handled by one man in one 
hour merely by connecting the deliv- 
ery hose of the trailer unit to the 
intake cap at the bakery. Usually, the 
hose from the truck to the bakery in- 
take pipe would remain at the bakery. 
Discussing the advantages of the sys- 
tem, it is the opinion of some observ- 
ers that at the very least it can save 
car unloading costs, truck loading and 
unloading costs, transportation from 
receiving point to bakery, and ware- 
housing costs. In addition, no flour is 
lost through bag residue and the 
cost of the other container is saved. 
There is no labor involved for sack 
removal and dumping and it is claimed 
that the flour will remain uniform in 
moisture and will also receive addi- 
tional aeration or age by the convey- 
ing process. 

The flour actuating unit itself will 
not be merchandised by the Atkinson 
firm but a package unit made by 
other manufacturers is expected to be 
available in the future for installation 
on any trailer. This installation may 
be of value to large bakeries which 
wish to operate or lease their own 
truck trailer bulk delivery combina- 
tion. The system may also be used 
as a supplement to GATX railroad 
cars or other bulk delivery systems 
which move great amounts of flour 
to railroad sidings, thus offering a 
handy and economical way to get 
flour from railroad siding to a bakery. 

It is estimated that three fourths 
of the bakery volume in the country 
is without railroad siding facilities. 
The actual monetary saving of the 
System over other bulk flour han- 
dling systems will be determined by 
the existence or nonexistence of sid- 
ing and freight rates in comparison 
to trucking costs, Mr. Atkinson point- 
ed out. 


“Route System” Predicted 

Mr. Atkinson also predicted that 
a route system is perfectly feasible, 
which would take care of the smaller 
bakery which cannot use large 
amounts of flour at one time. Under 
this system the present trailer body 
might be divided into as many as five 
compartments containing different 
amounts and varieties of flour. The 
truck unit could then make the 


rounds of five bakeries to deliver a 
specific order. Plans are now under 
way at the Atkinson mill in Minne- 
apolis to install a covered and heated 
scale area for a 50-ft. truck scale so 
that certified state weights can be 
provided if desired. 

The unit is expected to be applic- 
able to many other industries which 
must handle finely ground materials 
such as formula feeds, cement, plas- 
tics, chemicals, sugar, starch, etc. 
It is the opinion of the company that 
nearly any powdered or granulated 
material can be handled with the 
equipment. The possibilities for use of 
the equipment is not limited to the 
normal mill radius, since transfer 
from bulk rail cars to separate trucks 
to serve other localities is practical. 

The method involves a high con- 
centration of flour, henceforth an effi- 
cient use of power, since the system 
is not moving a large amount of air 
with its corresponding weight. 

Advantages claimed for the baker 
include the fact that there is no in- 
vestment in an expensive receiving 
system. The baker only has to pro- 
vide storage. 

The necessity for dust collection is 
almost nonexistent, it is claimed. 

The truck is insulated with glass 
wool so that condensation is not ex- 
pected to be any problem, since pres- 
ent plans call for loading the truck 
in a heated area. 

The system for the package unit 
of the flour actuating unit can also 
be used in intra-plant handling to 
supplement or replace present pneu- 
matic systems. 

What’s the future of the bin-to-bin 
flour delivery system? Mr. Atkinson 
thinks it’s pretty bright. 

“Anything that will cut distribu- 
tion costs is important any time,” he 
declares. “Right now when higher and 
higher costs are plaguing us from 
every side, a saving is doubly impor- 
tant if we are all to keep our selling 
prices from going through the roof. 
I do not think it will be long before 
bulk movement of flour by both rail 
and truck will be the accepted thing 
all over the country. Naturally we 
are proud of our truck—the first of 
its kind anywhere. We hope to have 
more of them as time goes on. And, 
of course, we’ll be greatly pleased if 
our pioneering pays off as we think 
it will—in lower costs and more effi- 
cient handling of flour by millers and 
bakers everywhere.” 
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The self-contained delivery truck power unit is capable of powering its air 
compressors by either gasoline motor or electricity. The control box at the 
lower left channels electricity from a plant outlet to the motor shown at 
the top right. At the right is the truck’s gasoline motor. Three sets of com- 
pressors are used to help in getting all the flour out of the truck—jets of air 
are delivered under 1 Ib. pressure to holes in an “air slide” on the floor of 
the bin, pushing residual flour down to the actuating units. 





With a standard 3-in. pipe cap closing the exit pipe, the hose can be connected 
to the unit and to the bakery’s intake connection within a minute or two. 


A close-up view of the mill’s delivery 
hose filling the trailer by a gravity 
line. In actual use, this flexible line 
and hatch would be covered with a 
filter boot, to prevent dust and con- 
tamination. In this particular instal- 
lation, the flour is fed into the truck 
bin via a steel pipe from the mill’s 
fourth floor storage facilities. In 
some circumstances, a flour actuating 
unit could also be installed in the 
mill, if a gravity feed were imprac- 
tical. 





In order to accept delivery of bulk 
flour by the Atkinson system, the 
bakery would require only a storage 
tank and a simple connection as 
shown above. The felt filter is said to 
practically eliminate dust, and the 
standard turn-and-lock connection to 
the bin hatch makes a tight seal. The 
delivery tube, which may be rubber 
or a permanent steel tube, can be 
seen within the bottom flange of the 
filter unit. The storage shown here 
is a Tote bin for demonstration only. 
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JOINT OUTING—The annual summer convention of the Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. and the Bakers Club of Baltimore attracted 175—some of whom 
are shown from left to right in the illustrations above. (1) Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude O. Skelton, president of PSBA, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va. 
(2) John I. Bowman, Mrs. Bowman, son John. Mr. Bowman is vice presi- 
dent of the PSBA, owner, Bowman's Bakery, Roanoke, Va. (3) Mrs. Lewis 
J. Ort, Mr. Ort, Sharon Ort, of Ort Bros. Bakery, Cumberland, Md. (4) Mrs. 
and Mr. Emmet Gary, secretary of the Potomac group, Baltimore. (5) Mrs. 
Ray Sullivan, Mrs. Gary, Mrs. Pat McGinnis, Mrs. Anton Hagel, Anton Hagel, 
treasurer, Pat McGinnis, Standard Brands, Inc., Baltimore. (6) Charles W. 
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Cowan, Cowan Co., Baltimore, “Chappie” Muller-Thym, Harold Muller- 
Thym, of Harold Muller-Thym Co., Philadelphia. (7) Mrs. and Mr. Edward 
V. Weston, Sylvania Cellophane Co., Baltimore. (8) Bennet Erdman, pack- 
aging broker, Ray Sullivan, Esskay Co., Joe Karl, Standard Brands, Inc., 
all of Baltimore. (9) Charles Godwin, E. H. Koester Bakery, Baltimore; 
Henry Nolde, Nolde Bros. Bakery, Richmond, Va.; Sidney Silber, Silber’s 
Bakery, Baltimore; Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore (Mr. Silber 
and Mr. Hagel standing); Lewis J. Ort, Ort Bros. Bakery, Cumberland, Md.; 
John Hauswald, Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore, and “Gus” Heying, Heyings 


Bakery, Baltimore. 





Emerita 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Faulds, Jr. 
(Faulds Oven & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago) recently became the parents 
of their third child and first son, 
J. D. Faulds, III. 


Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, owner 
of the Made-Rite Bakeries at Dur- 
ham, N.C., and Rocky Mount, N.C., 
has announced the recent marriage 
of her daughter, Clara Eugenia, to 
Edward Faulkner Smith, formerly of 
Farmington, Mass. The couple are 
now residing in Granby, Mass. 


Eugene S. Page has been named 
special assistant to the American 
Machine & Foundry Co.’s executive 
vice president, Arnold K. Brown. 
Prior to his association with AMF he 
directed purchasing activities for the 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Chicago, 
and he was for three years on the 
board of governors of the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of that city. 


Edwin B. Hamshar was recently 
elected president of the Durham 
(N.C.) Advertising Club, a newly 
formed organization. Mr. Hamshar 
is executive vice president of Harvey 
Laird, Inc., the purchasing-account- 
ing-advertising outlet for the Made- 
Rite Bakeries in Durham and Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 

e 


Members of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Washington con- 
vention committee recently attended 
a dinner given in honor of Albert 
Pleus, manager of the Fleischmann 
division’s sales promotion and adver- 


tising department, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, for his outstanding 
work prior to and during this spring’s 
ARBA convention. Guests attending 
the dinner were Walter Clissold, Bak- 
ing Industry; Bernard Annan, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.; Ralph B. 
Fagaly, Standard Brands, Inc.; James 
Stephanson, Stephanson’s Buttercrust 
Pie; Carl Carlson, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Mr. Pleus; E. 
Eric Birk, Willie’s Pastry Shop, 
Washington, D.C.; August Neuland, 
Neuland’s Bakery, Washington; Cle- 
ment Maggia, Clement’s Pastry Shop, 
Washington; Andrew Mozynski, Falls 
Church Bakery, Falls Church, Va.; 
William Quinlan, attorney for the 
ARBA; Carl G. Sterzer, Standard 
Brands, and Harry Mayer, former 
owner of the Sheridan Bakery, Wash- 
ington. 


Charles F. Eames and his bride, the 
former Mardell Kahler of Mill Creek 
Manor, Pottsville, Pa., are at home 
in Tamaqua, Pa., following a honey- 
moon in New York and Bermuda. 
Mr. Eames is the son of James T. 
Eames, owner of the Eames Butter- 
Krust Bakery, and is associated with 
his father in the business. 

~ 

Roy E. Tomlinson, chairman of the 
board of the National Biscuit Co., 
New York, has been designated chair- 
man for the baking industry in a 
special financial drive being conduct- 
ed in behalf of the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health. 


Carroll K. Michener, executive edi- 
tor of The American Baker, recently 


was elected chairman of the Minneap- 
olis Citizens Committee on Public 
Education. Committee activities in- 
clude providing information about and 
acquaintanceship with the schools and 
developing a better understanding be- 
tween schools and community. 
* 

An 8-lb. 5-0z. boy, David George, 
was born June 13 to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Lingren at Northwestern Hospi- 
tal in Minneapolis. Mr. Lingren is 
editor-in-chief of The American 
Baker. 

a 


Charles M. Schwartz, advertising 
director of Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, 
served as a judge at a recent adver- 
tising clinic at the University of Mi- 
ami. 


Arthur S. Finn, general sales man- 
ager of Ontario Biscuit Co. in Buf- 
falo, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Sales Exec- 
utives Club of Buffalo. 

2 


Victor A. Autenrieb, chief order 
clerk for J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of bakery 
equipment, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by company officials 
to celebrate his 50th year with the 
firm. He was presented with a watch 
by Martin Miller, president. 


Gerard C. Fochtman, who has been 
with the Borden Co. for 12 years, has 
been named assistant on advertising 
and merchandising to S. Thompson, 
vice president of the Borden Food 
Products Co. He will coordinate ad- 


vertising and promotional activities 
for the various products of the com- 
pany and will be liaison man between 
it and the Borden general advertising 
department. 

we 


Wilbur Pinney has been appointed 
new manager of the Champaign-Ur- 
ban, Ill., plants of the Purity Sun- 
beam Baking Co. He succeeds E. W. 
Kent, who is being transferred to 
Rockford, Ill., as manager of the 
company’s plants there. Mr. Pinney 
formerly was general sales manager 
for seven company plants. He started 
in the baking business 12 years ago 
with Kreamo Bread at South Bend, 
Ind. Mr. Kent, who has been sales 
manager in Champaign for six years, 
took over when J. D. Moses retired. 

* 

Dr. Eugenia Whitehead, nutrition 
director of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, was in Kansas City last 
week conferring with officials of the 
city schools at a nutrition education 
conference. From Kansas City, Miss 
Whitehead planned to go to Baton 
Rouge, La., to participate in a state 
nutrition education workshop. 

* 

Arthur S. Finn, general sales man- 
ager of the Ontario Biscuit Co., has 
been elected to a three-year term as 
director of the National Sales Execu- 
tives Club of Buffalo. 

2 

Mrs. Winifred Johnston of the 
headquarters staff of the Southern 
Bakers Assn in Atlanta has returned 
from a two-week vacation. Mrs. 
Johnston is secretary to E. P. Cline, 
secretary-treasurer of the SBA. 





————— a a 
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Adjunct to “Picnic Month” 





Food Industries Get Behind 
“August Is Sandwich Time” 


CHICAGO—Leading brand names 
are already lined up for the “big 
push” in “August Is Sandwich Time” 
—a national sandwich month merch- 
andising event, according to the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

More than 60 participants—many 
of them leaders in their field—have 
joined the promotion to date. 

“The multi-million-dollar campaign 
shatters precedent by opening a new 
front for food merchandising in the 
restaurant field,” the institute says. 
“It is aimed directly at all point-of- 
sale outlets for the dozens of foods 
represented by sandwiches. Account- 
ing for 25¢ in every food dollar, res- 
taurants join with grocers and super- 
markets as the ‘show window’ for 
sandwiches and tie-in foods.” 

A feature of the promotion is the 
multiple, inter-industry sponsorship. 
While sandwiches are nothing in 
themselves but “something between 
two slices of bread,” they emerge as 
a common denominator in merchan- 
dising. Producers of soups, salads, 
desserts, dressings, flavorings, fillings, 
spreads, beverages, garnishes, snack 
specialties, and dozens of other items 
as well as equipment have joined up. 
The roster includes Armour, Borden, 
Campbell Soups, Coca Cola, General 
Mills, Inc., General Foods, H. J. 
Heinz, Hires, Accent, International 
Milling Co., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Kraft, Lipton’s Tea, National Biscuit 
Co., Pabst, Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau, Standard Brands, Inc., Seven 
Up, Sunkist, the Tea Council, and 
many other nationally-known names. 

The fruitful possibilities of mass 
displays — showing bread and the 
many foods called for in ‘sandwich 
meals” — are immediately apparent, 
the institute feels. Local bakers, food 
stores, restaurant operators, and dis- 


tributors will work together on this 
phase of the operation. 

The Wheat Flour Institute, the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn., launched the 
powerful drive to draw together and 
coordinate the merchandising forces 
of food and beverage industries. Lo- 
cal merchandising advantages were 
stressed in particular, building tie-in 
displays that move merchandise. 
Many participants have also an- 
nounced plans to devote national ra- 
dio and TV time to sandwiches in 
August. 

Urging industry leaders to revise 
their thinking about bread and its 
principal ingredient, Howard Lamp- 
man, director of the institute, pointed 
out that “bread is an ingredient.” 

“Flour cannot be sold,” the speaker 
reminded his listeners. It is the end 
product which must be sold—such as 
bread. It’s the same with bread. It’s 
the filling in a sandwich that sells 
a sandwich.” 

Consequently, Mr. Lampman said, 
many foods ride with sandwiches to 
the consumer’s palate. He cited suc- 
cessful promotions in the restaurant 
and home luncheon market—such as 
soup and sandwiches. 

Demonstrating tie-ins by national 
magazines, Mr. Lampman showed the 
full-color editorial layout on sand- 
wiches scheduled for Life magazine, 
featuring a two-page color shot of 
the famous New Orleans “poor-boy” 
sandwich. 

“All this isn’t worth a nickel un- 
less we can get impact in the bakery 
and restaurant,” Mr. Lampman said, 
suggesting that the milling industry’s 
salesmen be used to “spread the gos- 
pel,” and to make “bread part of the 
whole meal campaign.” 

Citing the August promotion as the 
perfect complement to the “July Is 























Fathers D 


JUNE 15 


“FILM OF THE YEAR”—“Land of Everyday Miracles,” the Warner Bros. 
technicolor featurette that pays tribute to the baking industry, recently was 
honored by the National Father’s Day Council as the “Outstanding Short of 
the Year.” Pictured above (left to right) are members of the team that 
inspired, produced and promoted the film. Gerry Kirk, writer for the film; 

Green, assistant sales manager, the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Dr. Robert R. Williams, whose vitamin research made bread 
one of the “everyday miracles” pictured in the film; A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
President and general sales manager of Standard Brands, Inc., sponsor of the 


film; 


Norman H. Moray, vice president of Warner Bros., the film’s producer, 


and Albert Pleus, sales promotion and advertising manager of Fleischmann, 
whose department coordinated the over-all program. 


Picnic Month” campaign now being 
waged by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, Mr. Lampman pointed out that 
the Sandwich Month extends the mer- 
chandising period during which the 
baker can sell picnic foods and the 
basic ingredient for the picnic’s main 
course—the sandwich. 


Merchandising Catalog 
A catalog of merchandising mate- 
rials available in the campaign has 
been published and circulated. 


Big Market for Bread 


“August Is Sandwich Time” was 
launched in the restaurant field. But 
it has outgrown its cradle and prom- 
ises to be a flourishing consumer en- 
terprise. More than 27 million sand- 
wiches are consumed daily in Ameri- 
ca, and almost half of them in res- 
taurants, where 40% of all orders 
call for sandwiches. Sandwiches per- 
haps represent the single greatest 
channel for bread consumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Business, Relaxation 
Share Spotlight at 


Pennsylvania Meeting 


WERNERSVILLE, PA.—Although 
the midyear convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. stresses en- 
tertainment and _ relaxation, the 
meeting June 7-9 at Galen Hall this 
year provided important and timely 
information on the labor and gov- 
ernment front. The baking strike in 
the Pittsburgh area, at that time in 
its sixth week, kept this group from 
attending and emphasized the seri- 
ous conditions that confront the bak- 
ing and other industries. 

The business meeting was sched- 
uled immediately after the Early 
Bird Breakfast Monday morning, in- 
suring a good attendance. Kenneth 
Souser, attorney of Philadelphia, and 
counsel for the association, described 
the union “asking package” of $1.70 
increase in the Pittsburgh strike, and 
also, in discussing reviewing the na- 
tional picture, discussed the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. nationwide con- 
tract decision. 

“Facts and Fables from Bagdad 
on the Potomac” was a summary of 
the Washington situation by Walter 
N. Clissold, Baking Industry. William 
S. Hagar, deputy secretary of Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture, said that the commonwealth 
would not attempt to set up bread 
standards since there had been no 
complaints there of quality but would 
“watch and wait.” The president of 
the association, Edward E. Hanscom, 
Jr., Hanscom Bros., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, and Dean A. Anderson, An- 
derson’s Baking Co., Warren, con- 
ducted the meeting in whose prepara- 
tion Theo. Staab, secretary, had also 
been active. 

The President’s Trophy for low net 
golf score by a baker was won by 
E. E. Simmons, Parkway Baking Co., 
with a 69. Low gross was won for 
the fourth time by Harry G. Woeck- 
ner, Marathon Corp., with a 71 and 
the Pessimist Prize was awarded Dan 
J. Sadler, Parkway Baking Co. 

The Harold Muller-Thym award 
for the best trap shooting was won by 
Lloyd Brookshire, Maier’s Bakery. 
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A. F. Borer 


MIX MANAGER—A. F. Borer has 
been appointed assistant bakery mix 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, George Pillsbury, bak- 
ery division head, has announced. 
Mr. Borer’s new duties include di- 
rection of Pillsbury’s field technical 
service, general sales responsibilities, 
and improvement of liaison between 
the field and formulation, product 
improvement and product control de- 
Mr. Borer’s new duties include di- 
partments. His employment with 
Pillsbury dates back to 1936. 


John H. Fox 
Elected to Head 
Carolina Bakers 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—The larg- 
est attendance in the history of the 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas 
saw the election of John H. Fox, Fox 
Royal Bakery, Wilmington, N.C., as 
president as it gathered for the 
group’s 23rd annual convention. 

Other officers elected were J. C. 
Hightower, chairman of the board; 
Athos Rostan, Waldens Bakeries, Inc., 
Shelby, vice president; Hans Jen- 
nings, Charlotte (N.C.) Bread Co., 
treasurer, and Mrs. Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, secretary. Robert Hubner, 
Pollock Paper Corp., and David Hum- 
phrey, Dairy Bakery, Raleigh, were 
elected new members of the Carolinas 
board. 

In addition to well-attended busi- 
ness sessions, the social side of the 
convention received its usual full at- 
tention, with the “Carolina Show- 
boat” presenting ‘“‘The Roaring Twen- 
ties” under the direction of Jack 
Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
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W. E. DAWSON APPOINTED 
BROLITE SALES MANAGER 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Oscar E. Breault 
of the Brolite Co. has announced the 
appointment of W. E. Dawson as 
general sales manager for the com- 
pany. Mr. Dawson was formerly as- 
sociated with Brolite. 

Franklin J. Bergenthal, managing 
director of the company; Frank J. 
Torrens, divisional sales manager in 
New York, and Frank Michalak, divi- 
sional sales manager in Atlanta, have 
resigned from the firm, Mrs. Breault 
stated. 
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Success Formula for Retailers 
Presented at New York Meeting 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
and 
GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


NEW YORK—Henry Hoer, Hoer’s 
Bakery, Bronx, N.Y., was reelected 
president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers at the business session of the 
group concluding its annual conven- 
tion held at the Hotel Statler here 
June 15-18. 

Charles Vogel of Vogel’s Bakery, 
Utica, N.Y., was reelected first vice 
president and Robert Johnson, John- 
son’s Bakery, Rochester, third vice 
president. Walter G. Bauer, Bauer’s 
Famous Bakery, Brooklyn, who re- 
signed after several years service as 
treasurer of the group, was named 
second vice president. Karl Stock, 
Stock’s Bakery, Brooklyn, was elect- 
ed treasurer and Peter Braida, New 
York City, was reelected secretary. 

A novel convention program ap- 
proach wherein bakers counselled 
bakers, furnished the success formula 
for an interesting meeting. 

Highlights of the four-day conven- 
tion were panel sessions featuring 
retail bakers instructing their fellow 
craftsmen on merchandising, em- 
ployee relations and business and pro- 
duction procedure that have helped 
increase sales and profits. 

Approximately 50 manufacturers of 
bakery equipment, supplies and in- 
gredients displayed their products at 
an exhibit adjacent to the convention 
meeting room. 

The initial panel session covered a 
discussion of frozen bakery products, 
described by panelists as “the hottest 
thing in the baking industry today.” 
Speakers indicated that any retail 
baker who does not adopt this method 
will “find himself at the end of the 
parade.” They pointed out the pro- 
duction, sales and financial advan- 
tages and stressed the labor angle, 
as “proper use of freezing allows for 
less hours of production cost per 
week.” 

They further noted that “baked 
products are a natural for freezing” 
as they have a low moisture content 
as compared with other frozen foods 
and freezing definitely tenderizes 
cakes and improves quality. 

In a discussion of production ad- 
vantages, it was explained that all 
products can be frozen with the pos- 





PRESIDENT — Henry Hoer, Hoer’s 
Bakery, Bronx, N.Y., is shown above 
as he was reelected president of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers at the group’s 
recent convention. 


sible exception of two-crust pies, so 
the freezing process allows for con- 
stant variety with the baker no long- 
er limited to specialties of the day. 
The process allows for all varieties to 
be ready at all times by merely mak- 
ing allowance for thawing. 
Freezer Cost Breakdown 
Fred Wolfe, Jr., Wolfe’s Qual- 

ity Bake Shops, West Haven, 
Conn., outlined a complete costs 
breakdown proving that any re- 
tail baker doing $1,000 business 
weekly without a freezer can 
purchase a $2,500 freezer, pay it 
off in a year and have $1,000 left 
over or an added 634% profit. 

The panel, in addition to Mr. Wolfe, 
included Fritz Weber, president of 
the United Master Bakers of Bronx 
and Manhattan; I. Albert Birn, the 
Birn Co., Newark, N.J., and Jack 
Stroell, Bronx, N.Y. 

The panel session staged the sec- 
ond day of the convention was in it- 
self a full scale stage production fea- 
turing 10 speakers representing bak- 
ers and salesgirls. Each speaker sat 
in front of a placard illustrating his 
subject, arranged across the stage so 
they spelled out: 

First things Mrs. Housewife expects 

of you in ’52! 

Relations with the public. 

Employers can help employees more. 

Stimulate summer sales. 

How to increase business Monday 
through Thursday. 

Better window trims are needed. 

Average sales can be increased. 

Keeping pace with magazine adver- 
tising. 

Enierprising merchants advertise con- 
stantly. 

Daily profits can be increased $10 or 
$3,000 yearly. 

At the conclusion of the panel ses- 
sion the house lights were killed and, 
in the darkened room, the key to busi- 
ness success stood out on the stage 
background in fluorescent lighting: 
FRESH BAKED. 

Subjects covered by the speakers 
included the importance of well 
trained salesgirls, good public rela- 
tions and employer-employee rela- 
tions, advantages of air-conditioning 
during summer months, window dis- 
plays and advertising and merchan- 
dising. 

Featured on the panel program 
were: Mrs. Irene Fischer of St. Louis, 
“Miss Retail Bakery Salesgirl of 
1952”; Otto Berchtold, Westwood, 
N.J.; Mrs. Charles Vogel, Utica, N.Y.; 
George Bahrenberg, Valley Stream, 
N.Y.; Helga Judicke, Bayonne, N.J.; 
Peter Braida, New York; Paul Mik- 
lusak, Bronx, N.Y.; Richard Morgan, 
Utica, N.Y., and Melba Mumford of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
who did an excellent job pinch-hitting 
for one of the absent panelists. Wil- 
liam H. Schonleber of Rochester, 
N.Y., was moderator and general pro- 
duction manager of the panel presen- 
tation. 

Labor Relations Panel 

A general panel discussion on labor 
problems and labor relations high- 
lighted the program the third day of 
the convention. The panel consisted 
of Leon Jaffe, attorney for the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of Queens, Jo- 
seph Heppt, financial secretary of 
Queens Master Bakers Assn., H. Wal- 
ter Schumann, Staten Island, N.Y., 
Leo Fischer, president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of Queens, and 
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BOOSTING BUN SALES—tTimed for increased summertime sales of rolls and 
buns, a full-color display poster is being distributed to retail bakers by 
Armour & Co. Above, Armour salesman Erv Gorecki helps Mrs. John Moroff, 
Moroff Bakery, Chicago, set up the poster on her bun display cases. Headlined 
“Franks taste better on Fresh Buns,” the poster, 8 in. by 18 in., illustrates an 
attractive buffet spread of franks on a bun. No brand or company identifica- 
tion appears on the poster, which contains a space for marking per dozen price 
of buns. Armour is distributing the poster through its bakery sales organiza- 
tion. Posters, as long as the supply lasts, may also be obtained by writing 
Bakery Sales Dept., Armour & Co., Chicago 9, Ill. 





Peter Braida, New York City, secre- 
tary of the state group. 

These speakers pointed out that the 
nonunion shop will probably have to 
succumb to unionism eventually 
throughout the country and advised 
the bakers to consider how to cope 
with the situation and set up em- 
ployee relations to be ready for union 
action when it came. 

Mr. Heppt called for an employers 
union to handle labor relations prob- 
lems with a central office dealing with 
individual labor problems. He saw 
this as a possibility with the associa- 
tion cooperating through its ‘local 
groups. 

Mr. Schumann presented a strong 
appeal to the bakers to guard against 
destruction of the free enterprise sys- 
tem that has made America strong. 

This was further stressed by Mr. 
Braida who declared that union de- 
mands today are based on large in- 
dustry experiences, and that these 
benefits adjusted to the hand shops 
could tend to destroy the small busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Jaffe urged the association to 
canvass the state and furnish the 
bakers with needed information to 
properly consider the problem and 
make plans now before they are 
faced with a sudden union ultimatum. 

The keynote address of the conven- 
tion was presented by George N. 
Graf, general manager of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
who, in a stirring talk urged the bak- 
ers to keep a proper viewpoint as “‘we 
only make progress as we think.” He 
counselled the bakers to “get sold 
on the industry, believe in it and stay 
sold on the opportunities it offers.” 


ARBA Membership Urged 

Greater strength in association 
membership as a means of further 
expanding the splendid services of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America was called for by Bernard 
E. Godde, ARBA president, in a 
straight - from - the - shoulder, sincere 
address presented the second day of 
the convention. : 

Two featurette films were present- 
ed as part of the convention program. 
“Land of Everyday Miracles,” a 
Warner Brothers film presented 
through the courtesy of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, and “The 
Mark of ‘C’,” another technicolor pic- 
ture shown through the courtesy of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 


Gist AIB Class 
Graduates 36 


CHICAGO — R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of Continental Baking Co., 
New York, and alumni of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, em- 
phasized the importance of proper 
employee training in a commence- 
ment address at the graduation ex- 
ercises of the 61st class at the school 
recently. There were 36 graduates. 

Presiding at the ceremonies was 
Dr. Robert W. English, the _insti- 
tute’s director of education, who gave 
a “Charge to the Graduates” at the 
close of the program. Alumni greet- 
ings were extended to the new gradu- 
ates by Charles DeBrower of Chi- 
cago, president of the school’s Al- 
umni Assn.; the class gift was pre- 
sented by Joe DeMaria, and Charles 
Ulie, science teacher from the school 
staff, accepted it; farewells to the 
school staff and institute were giv- 
en by Richard S. Veres, class presi- 
dent, and by Oscar A. Cecutti, class 
secretary-treasurer. William Walms- 
ley, principal emeritus, responded. 

Howard O. Hunter gave the presi- 
dent’s message, and the certificates 
of graduation were awarded by Louis 
E. Caster, chairman of the institute’s 
board of directors. 

The text of Mr. Laughlin’s talk 
will appear next month. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS PREPARED MIXES 


CHICAGO — New officers of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club were 
installed at the last monthly meet- 
ing of the current season at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here the evening 
of June 11. 

Speaker for the evening was Blair 
LeHault, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York, N.Y., speaking 
on “Prepared Mixes and the Baker 
of Today and Tomorrow.” 

Mr. LeHault remarked on the trend 
toward the use of prepared mixes by 
commercial bakers. The high cost of 
labor and labor supervision is hast- 
ening the development, he said. — 

The next meeting of the production 
men will be Sept. 10 at the Civic 
Opera Bldg. 
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‘CONVEN TION 
CALENDAR 


July 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

Sept. 14-16—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
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High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 20-21—Montana Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Missoula, Mont.; sec., Alex 
Stepanzoff, Bon Ton Bakery, Mis- 
soula, Mont, 

Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 22-25—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., William B. Powell, 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 

April 10-11—Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 12%, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri - State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Statement on Chemicals 





(Continued from page 11) 


products from the standpoint of nu- 
tritive value, wholesomeness, palata- 
bility and convenience, but in so do- 
ing public health and welfare should 
continue to be the first consideration. 

“We believe every substance not 
represented by long usage in human 
diet should be subject to question as 
an ingredient in food, and that this 
question should be resolved by ade- 
quate animal experimentation to 
prove that its use in food does not 
present a hazard to public health. 

“We believe every new substance 
proposed for use in human food 
should be subjected to adequate pre- 
testing by the manufacturer or user 
of the substance and that such pre- 
testing should be required by law. 

“We believe it to be a proper func- 
tion of government to control those 
factors which may affect adversely 
public health. Therefore, we believe 
the results of animal experimenta- 
tion in pre-testing new substances 
proposed for use in food should be 
reviewed and approved by the Food 
& Drug Administration before the 
substance is allowed to be used in 
food sold to the public. 

“We believe the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, as amended to 
date, does not provide adequate au- 
thority for the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration to control the addition 
of unusual substances to those foods 
on which standards and definitions 
have not yet been promulgated, and 
that the law should be modified prop- 
erly in this respect.” 


There is a near record 
wheat crop assured for 
Kansas this year. And 
the cream of the quality 


again will be in our natu- 





ral mill territory. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 






















Boost Your Cake Business with a 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 
Revolutionary New Cake Tiers that 


You Can Afford to Give Away! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer’s needs! . 

Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully, white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators you can 
afford to give away. Order from your Supply 
House today. 


P.S. Have you seen the won- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


.. . by Leon D. Bush 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 


of Cake Ornaments 
Dept. A 


4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


SACKS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 
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W. E. Long Managers 
Conference Breaks 


Attendance Records 


CHICAGO — Independent bakers 
from all over the U.S. and Canada 
gathered at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago June 16-17 for the 
W. E. Long Co. General Managers’ 
Conference. The attendance was the 
largest in many years, representing 
over 100 bakeries. 

“Today's Challenge to Manage- 
ment” was the theme which keyed 
the 38th conference. 

In delivering the keynote address 
at the opening session, E. Elmer Han- 
son, president of the Long company, 
said, “It is only through the develop- 








ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE 
in commercial . Practical basic 
training. Good field for those with apti- 
tude. Nearly depression proof, Send for 
Free booklet, “Opportunities in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” National Sch 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


plain or printed. 

Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 
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ment of a strong organization that 
the baker can maintain adequate 
control over his operations.”’ Mr. Han- 
son suggested planned objectives, 
planned organization, sound policies, 
qualified personnel, adequate physical 
facilities, high performance stand- 
ards and realistic appraisal of re- 
sults as a seven-point program which 
would enable the baker to meet the 
challenge of today effectively. 

New developments in engineering 
and production were discussed. Da- 
mond P. Woodlee, manager of the 
Versatal Pump division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., discussed methods of 
pumping semi-solid materials such 
as lard. Louis W. Haas, chairman 
of the board of the Long company, 
reviewed new developments in bak- 
ery shop operation. 

The five-day week, one of the most 
critical problems of the baking in- 
dustry today, was considered in open 
discussion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND OUTING 


CLEVELAND — The annual golf 
party of the Bakery Production Men’s 
Club of Northern Ohio will be held 
at Columbia Hills Country Club near 
Cleveland Aug. 18. There will be golf, 
entertainment, climaxed by a ban- 
quet. A good crowd is expected. Res- 
ervations can be had from entertain- 

















There’s a World of Quality 
in JENNISON Flours 
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576 GRAIN EXCHANGE 














ment chairman Jim Burns at the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. in Cleve- 
land. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BAKERS NAME 
COMMITTEES FOR 1952-53 


ATLANTA—Committees have been 
appointed to serve the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. for the coming year, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Raymond 
B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., Inc., Ra- 
leigh, N.C., president of the associa- 
tion. The appointments follow: 


Board-at-Large: Sanford V. Epps, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; J. M. 
Albright, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. Harvey Williamson, Durham Bak- 
ing Co., Durham, N.C., and Wallace K. 
Swanson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Resolutions Committee: E. P. Colby, chair- 
man, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries Corp., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; B. R. Fuller, Jr., Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc., Daytona Beach, Fla., and Roger 
Grant, Asheville Baking Co., Asheville, N.C. 





Nominations and Elections: John Wolf, 
chairman, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La.; Mr. Colby; O. C. Jones, Jones 
Bros. Bakery, Inc., Greensboro, N.C., and 


E. P. Cline, secretary, Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 

39th Annual Convention Committee: Roy 
Peters, chairman, Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Ray King, Holsum Bakers, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla.; Neal Farrar, Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mr. Colby; 
J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, 
Fla.; Paul Nease, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; H. J. Slocum, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack Lan- 
um, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. W. Taggart, General Mills, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla.; James E. Stroupe, Atlanta, Ga.; W. B. 
Lovvorn, Morten Milling Co., Columbia, S.C. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPERRY SCHOOL STRESSES 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO—The “School of Bakery 
Production Department Manage- 
ment,” sponsored by E. J. Sperry’s 
“Personal Opinion,” was held June 
9-11, at the Hotel Belmont, Chicago. 

The school was directed wholly at 
the problems involved with the busi- 
ness administration of the production 





Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 
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department. No mention was made of 
the technicalities of bread making. 
Instead the school was devoted to the 
management of baking procedures 
and personnel, the establishment and 
maintenance of proper schedules and 
the orderly, efficient movement of 
materials, doughs and bread, step by 
step, from the receipt of raw ma- 
terials until the bread itself is placed 
on the display rack in the grocery 
store. 

“Most conspicuous was the need 
for education and training throughout 
the baking industry—not alone for 
the production superintendent—but 
especially for the production workers 
carrying on the detail of the making 
and baking of bread,” Mr. Sperry 
said. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAIL BAKERS PLAN PARTY 


BUFFALO —The annual summer 
outing of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn. is set for Aug. 6 at a grove in 
West Seneca, N.Y., according to 
Charles Schutz, president of the 
group. Lawrence H. Miller has been 
named general chairman of the out- 
ing which will be attended by both 
bakers and members of the allied 
trades. Plans also are being made 
for the first meeting of the fall sea- 
son which is scheduled for the Buf- 
falo Launch Club on Grand Island. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORRECTION 


In the May issue of The American 
Baker, page 20, a formula for “Ba- 
nana Oatmeal Cookies” was printed, 
in which the rolled oats were inad- 
vertently omitted. In this formula, 
please add ‘‘1 Ib. rolled oats,” which 
should be added to the mix together 
with the pastry flour and sugar, be- 
fore the final mix. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3273—Metal 
Bake-in Cans 


Bakers who want to try the new 
method of baking fruit cake directly 
in lithographed metal gift cans now 
are offered a trial test kit by Pletcher 








& Pollack, makers of the P & P 
Bake-in Gift Can. The kit includes 
seven Bake-in Cans, which serve as 
pan and gift box in one; special indi- 


zal New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
The American Baker 

118 So. 6th St. 


New Larerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


vidual can liners and complete bak- 
ing instructions. The cans in the kit 
are of sturdy metal, lithographed in 
colorful designs and specially proc- 
essed to withstand oven heat, the firm 
reports. The assortment includes 1, 2 
and 3-lb. sizes, round and oblong 
shapes. Each can features a different 
cover design. For more details circle 
No. 3273 and mail the coupon. 


No. 2326—Book on 


Baking Science 


A two volume work entitled ‘“‘Bak- 
ing Science and Technology,” by E. 
J. Pyler, editor of the Bakers Digest, 
has been published by the Siebel 
Publishing Co. The author points 
out that the baking industry has 
“undergone a revolutionary change 
during the first half of the 20th 
century,” and states that the “pur- 
pose of this work is to summarize as 
precisely as possible the scientific and 
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[} No. 3260—Germicide Cloth 
[] No. 3262—Printing Device 
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[] No. 3265—Steam Cleaner 
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technological aspects of baking, plac- 
ing principal emphasis on the produc- 
tion of bread.” 

Volume I of the work deals with 
the basic sciences and materials of 
baking, while volume II treats bak- 
ing technology, aspects of cake bak- 
ing and bakery equipment. For more 
information circle No. 2326 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 3269—V aporizer 


The Bedford Co. has announced 
the Mortron vaporizer which, accord- 
ing to the firm, kills insects auto- 
matically and instantly. After the 
user plugs in the cord, the vapor- 





izer gives off an odor which kills 
the pest, the firm says. It does no 
harm except to insects. The vapor- 
izer does not have to be in use at 
all times; it will kill insects in a room 
for four hours after removal of the 
plug, according to the manufactur- 
er. The firm also reports that in 
tests 80 to 90% of insects in a room 
were dead after seven minutes and 
100% after nine minutes. For more 
details circle No. 3269 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3260—Germicide 
Cloth 


A cloth impregnated with enough 
germicide to make 2% gal. sanitizing 
agent, and which can itself be used 
for swabbing equipment in food 
plants, has been developed by Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., according to P. Val 
Kolb, president. The new product, 
called “Rocloth,” is made from spe- 
cially woven, thin cotton fabric and 
comes in sheets 12 in. square, impreg- 
nated with Roccal, a quaternary am- 
monium germicide. 

A sheet is immersed in approxi- 
mately 10 qt. water, agitated a few 
seconds, and the resultant agent has 
a strength of 200 parts per million, 
the firm states. The cloth itself is 
then used for swabbing plant equip- 
ment to help prevent growth and 
transmission of bacteria. For more 
details circle No. 3260 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3266—Rotating 
Display Table 


A new electric rotating display ta- 
ble is being distributed by Les-Mor 
Sales. It has an 8 in. top which can 
be extended in width by placing a 
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board or glass on top of the table 
and can be used for floor or window 
displays or on top of counters, the 
firm states. It is made in plastic col- 
ors with a white body, black table 
and red trim. In addition to the plug 


connection, there is a snap switch 
that permits the operation of the 
table without removing or inserting 
the plug from time to time. Rota- 
tion is at the rate of 1 r.p.m., 110- 
volt. For more details circle No. 3266 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 3270—W ater 
Repeller 


An invisible “raincoat” for mason- 
ry walls, Hydrocide S. X. Colorless, 
reported to make all types of above- 
grade porous masonry water-repel- 
lent immediately after drying, is of- 
fered by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. The 
manufacturer states that one applica- 
tion stops rains, it is invisible, will 
not discolor and will not wear away. 
The firm also states that the prod- 
uct makes clean appearance of build- 
ings, sheds dirt, controls efflorescence 
and penetrates, making the masonry 
itself water repellent. For more de- 
tails circle No. 3270 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3271—Floor 
Machine 


S-12 Aero is the name of a new, 
smaller size floor machine recently in- 
troduced by United Floor Machine Co. 
It is the smallest in the Unico line. 
According to the firm, the product is 
designed to maintain smaller floor 
areas. Specifications include capaci- 
tor type heavy-duty % h.p. motor; 
gears are of composition and high 
carbon steel; brushes have a 10%-in. 
block with full 12-in. flare on bristle; 
brush speed 190 r.p.m.; heavy-duty 
3-in. rubber wheels with retractable 
carriage; adjustable handle with 
shockproof operating lever and cord 
hooks; dimensions, 11% in. wide, 13% 
in. long, 10% in. high from floor to 
top of motor, brush included. More 
details may be obtained by circling 
No. 3271 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3267—Bakery 
Delivery Body 


A new parcel type bakery delivery 
body is announced by CarOvan divi- 
sion of Universal Sales, Inc., accord- 
ing to J. D. Burke, sales manager. 
The new body, known as the Car- 
Ovan, now is available through Chev- 





rolet dealers. It is built for mount- 
ing on Chevrolet forward contre 
chassis Models 3742 and 3942, and is 
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produced in either 104 in. or 125% in. 
wheelbase. 

The firm states that the CarOvan 
is an all-steel welded body with deep- 
ribbed inner lining and outer panels 
forming a double shell of steel. Side 
entrances are 29% in. wide. Doors 
slide on ball bearing rollers. Rear 
double doors, each 18 in. wide, swing 
on full-length, piano-type hinges. All 
doors have specially designed latches 
and are equipped with special rubber 
tube seals designed to keep out dust 
and water. Full opening, double piano 
hinges wrap-around rear doors and 
shelf angle irons are available at 
extra cost. For more details circle 
No. 3267 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3272—Folder on 
Bread Staling 


A four-page folder entitled “Let’s 
Reduce Stale Bread Waste” is being 
offered without charge by the Inter- 
national Milling Co. The folder offers 
helpful suggestions for producing 
bread with good keeping quality. Sev- 
eral of the theories regarding bread 
staling, and methods of correction are 
covered. For copies circle No. 3272 
and mail the coupon to Feedstuffs. 


No. 3262—W rapper 
Printing Device 


The Connolly Pul-Ad, a device to 
print promotional copy on wrapping 
paper, has been announced by J. J. 
Connolly, Inc. According to the firm 





it mounts atop any roll paper dis- 
penser and prints with immediate 
drying, waterproof dye. The rubber 
printing plate can be changed, filed 
away and replaced with new promo- 
tional copy. The manufacturer states 
that Pul-Ad’s reader cost is about 
55¢ a thousand. For more informa- 
tion circle No. 3262 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3265—Steam 
Cleaner 


A new steam cleaner intended for 
use in the baking industry has been 
developed by the Aeroil Products Co. 
The Auto-Steam Vapor Steam Clean- 
er was especially designed for uses 
such as wooden pie racks, dough mix- 
ers, refrigerators, floors, distribution 
trucks and other items and for strip- 
Ping of dried grease from stoves, 
hoods, vents and equipment, the firm 
States. 


The cleaner is equipped with a %4 
h.p. motor and has a capacity of 
120 gal. an hour and a 75 to 100 Ib. 
working pressure. This Vapor Steam 
Cleaner is available in several mod- 
els, the designs adapted to the type 
of service required. For more details 
Circle No. 3265 and majl the coupon. 
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No. 3268—M agnetic 


Separator 


Shown in the accompanying photo 
is an Eriez magnetic separator, made 
by the Eriez Mfg. Co., which has 
been installed in a plant of the Purity 





Baking Co. The picture shows the 
square cover of a pan lid being picked 
up by the magnets from the conveyor 
line. The line carries the pullman 
pans from the front of the oven, 
where they are dumped, back to the 
bread dumping rack. Seen above the 
magnets is the compressed air mech- 
anism used to kick the lids off the 
magnets into a return conveyor to 
the front of the oven. For more de- 
tails circle No. 3268 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3264—Pie 
Plate Divider 


Tiny Town Tasties has originated 
a divider which makes it possible 
to feature two kinds of pie in one 
pan. They are completely sealed half 
pies of 9*in. or 10 in. size. The prod- 
uct, the Great Divide, was originat- 
ed by the firm for its own use. It is 
adjustable to all sizes and kinds of 
pans, the firm states. For more de- 
tails circle No. 3264 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3252—Floor 
Scrubber-Polisher 


The Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Ma- 
chinery Co. has announced new op- 
erational and structural innovations 
in the Lincoln single disc scrubbing 
and polishing equipment. The firm 
reports that the machines may be 
used with a combination tank and 
water feed connection unit attached 
to handle for wet scrubbing of floors 
or without tank for applying wax 
and polishing. Accessories available 
include steel wool pad holder and 
steel wool pad, sheep’s wool pad, 
grinding and polishing disc and oth- 
ers. For more information circle No. 
3252 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3275—Cotton 
Bag Booklet 


“Your Profit Package,” an 8-page 
booklet containing merchandising tips 
and merchandising ideas designed to 
stimulate. good-will and trade in bak- 
eries and other retail outlets, is now 
available to flour and sugar users, 
the National Cotton Council reports. 
The booklet describes free display 
posters, films and other sales aids. 
For copies circle No. 3275 and mail 
the coupon. 








A Good Connection... 


When you deal with the Beards- 
town Mils, you have a “‘direct- 





line’’ to top level management. This enables you to “‘short- 
circuit’? red tape and time wasting delays. There’s no 
divided responsibility . . . your purchases are confirmed 


immediately . . . your shipments are speeded. 


All your flour needs can be supplied in mixed shipments 
from this one source. Central location enables our buyers 
to select the best wheat from the entire hard spring, hard 
winter and soft winter wheat-growing areas. Our completely 
modern milling and laboratory facilities are second to none 

. . our service is specialized to give better service to the 
baker on quality flours of all types. Your inquiry is sin- 


cerely welcomed. 
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“The Beardstown Mills” 
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105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEI CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER iis evi- 
denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 








These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American .Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 
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For more than 50 years we have been milling 
POLAR BEAR flour to a top quality stan- 
dard, with never a deviation. The importance 
of uniform quality in producing a market win- 


ning loaf of bread is one reason why so many 


bakers depend on POLAR BEAR. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
































The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


= =ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THORO-BREAD 


F YOU are a baker who prizes top quality in your 
loaf, then THORO-BREAD is your kind of flour. 
Not every miller these days has the courage to make 
so good a flour as THORO-BREAD. And it is our 


aim to keep this famous brand the most respected 
name in flour. 


as sere -9 
~ : 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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NEW SILICONE COATING 
COMPANY ESTABLISHED 


CLEVELAND—W. A. C. Miller ITI, 
president of Artisan Metal Works, 
Cleveland, announces the establish- 
ment of a new subsidiary company, 
known as Clevecote, Inc. This con- 
cern wili specialize in the coating of 
metal surfaces with a silicone glaze, 
a process developed by Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich., and employing 
equipment and cleaners manufactured 
by Detrex Corp., Detroit. 

Clevecote, Inc., will go into produc- 
tion in a concrete block and steel 
building located at 11102 Avon Rd., 
Cleveland. Officers of the company are 
Mr. Miller, president; R. C. Webster, 
vice president, and A. H. Hasenpflug, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The silicone coating process has its 
largest current application in the 
preparation, grease removal and coat- 
ing of bread and bun pans in the 
baking industry, the firm reports. 
Clevecote’s plant will have a capacity 
of 1,000 baking straps (4 pans to a 
strap) per day with its present equip- 
ment on a single shift basis. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS BAKERS TO MEET 
IN GALVESTON IN 1953 


GALVESTON — The 1953 conven- 
tion of the Texas Bakers Assn. will 
be held at the Buccaneer Hotel here 
April 26-28. 

Further information will be avail- 
able, as convention plans progress, 
from the secretary of the association, 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
EXPANDS TERRITORY 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Bohe- 
mian Baking Co. of Green Bay has 
started distribution of Holsum bread 
in Manitowoc and Two Rivers. The 
Green Bay bakery, headed by Maurice 
Maloney, who is president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn., Inc., has been 
distributing other types of its bakery 
products in this area for about 12 
years. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PICNICS SCHEDULED 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis and the As- 
sociated Bakers of St. Paul will hold 
their separate annual picnics July 16. 
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QUALITY FLOUR 


| Produce Exchange New York 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





New York City 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Francisco 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 





Baltimore 2, Md. 





W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bldg. « Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


— 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ]. OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. ¥. 
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The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 





NA46 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 











Store Demonstration 


Sells 1,800 CANES: 


Bakers Earn Extra Profits 
with General Mills’ Promotions 
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DEPENDABLE 


for GENERAL BAKING 











4 RECORD! 500 Marble Chiffon one week; 
600 Maple Pecan the next; 700 Orange Chif- 
fon the last. That’s how an Eastern market | 
profited when they mixed and baked cakes in | 
the store, while a demonstrator pointed out 

ingredient quality. Result: 6 months worth 

of cakes sold in 3 weeks for that bakery! : 









\ 4 





A routeman’s contest on Pineapple Festival 
boosted weekly cake sales to an all-time high 


for a Pennsylvania baker. Drivers carried f 


copies of national advertisements; made 5¢ on { for RYE B ” EADS 
each cake. Best salesman got a special award. BAKERS FLOURS i 
j | 


1 For uniform quality that means good results 


every single time you bake...depend upon 





these great General Mills flours! Every sack 
backed by bake-testing. 





**Like adding a new line—and no stales to 
worry about,” say two California brothers of 
Brown ‘n Serve rolls. Their wholesale-retail 
shop produces an average of 320 dozen daily: 
regular roll sales have not lost ground. 

* * _ 


YOUR GENERAL MILLS SALESMAN 
DELIVERS BAKING RESULTS... 


Look to your General Miils salesman for 
consistent, timely merchandising aids 
the year ’round. | 
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